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PROBLEM OF CAUSALITY 





by LOUIS DE RAEYMAEKER 
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CAUSALITY, like all philosophic prob- 
lems, has been much discussed. But it 
seems to have run up against more mis- 
understanding than most problems. Be- 
fore beginning our discussion, however, 
we must understand what is meant by 
causality and define the terms of the 
problem. 


MEANING OF TERMS 


The meaning of words is conventional. 
Anyone is free to use the words ac- 
tivity and causality as synonomous, but 
he should make this clear, for not every- 
one understands them as identical. Nor 
do we. The exact meaning we have for 
causality is the following: the activity 
exercised by one being upon another 
being, whether in giving it existence 
or only a new mode of being. There are 
indeed other kinds of activity, whereby 
a being is changed through self-deter- 
mination, especially by an act of free 
will or judgment. There are problems 
involved both in immanent activity and 
in causality, but there is no reason for 
assuming that these problems are the 
same, so they should not be confused. 
We shall therefore not appeal exclusive- 
ly to immanent activity to solve the 
problems of causality. And we particu- 
larly want to avoid accounting for the 
way an effect proceeds from its cause 
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merely in terms of thinking and will- 
ing, useful though it may be to reflect 
on such activity. 

We are concerned, then, with exter- 
nal causality. Surely you could also 
speak of an internal causality if you 
want to. But it seems to us that you 
run into confusion unless you separate 
questions concerning a being’s internal 
structure from those concerning its 
causality — even though admittedly 
metaphysical problems are interdepen- 
dent. 


FACT OF CAUSALITY 


But on to our first question: is caus- 
ality a fact? Can we empirically es- 
tablish the influence of cause on effect? 
If so, its reality is beyond doubt. More 
precisely, where is causality a fact? 
In the physical world? Since Hume it 
has been the fashion to say that we 
see phenomena coming after each oth- 
er, but not acting on each other. We 
see, for instance, the hammer hitting 
the nail and the nail becoming less visi- 
ble, but we do not see the hammer ex- 
ercising a causal action whose effect 
is to drive the nail into the wall. 

The trouble is that an atomistic view 
of psychic data usually underlies the 
description of these phenomena of phys- 
ical causality. We should rather ap- 








peal to Gestalt psychology, as Professor 
Michotte has shown. It has been ex- 
perimentally established that all our 
verbs for physical causality (push, car- 
ry, pull, throw, etc.) are matched by a 
definite Gestalt or configuration. In 
each case the psychic configuration cor- 
responds to a number of simultaneous 
or successive physical movements which 
stimulate the sense organs and give 
rise to that unified perception known as 
causality. This of course is only the 
organic side of perception as a whole. 
But our question is precisely whether it 
is right here, in the sense act, that we 
recognize the causal influence of one 
material being on another. Do we per- 
ceive a causal fact as we see colors or 
hear sounds? Rather, is it not strictly 
necessary for intelligence, which is also 
present in the psychic reaction as a 
whole, to take a hand here? If so, we 
must define its role precisely. Two pos- 
sibilities come to mind: either intelli- 
gence grasps the causal relationship im- 
mediately, intuitively; or else it gets 
there by reasoning from the facts. If 
the latter, then we must pinpoint the 
principle of this reasoning. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note the direction that research takes 
in the experimental sciences. They aim 
at formulating “scientific laws,” which 
express empirical functional relations 
among data. In other words, by using 
inductive methods we can show that 
two things are functionally connected, 
so that we do nct experience one with- 
out the other. This is the meaning for 
instance, of water “boiling” at “one 
hundred degrees.” Such laws let us sin- 
gle out and formulate precisely the 
physical conditions of our perceptive re- 
actions, whether these conditions are a 
group of simultaneous factors or a ser- 
ies of antecedents and consequents. The 
experimental! sciences try to calculate 
exactly these relationships of simultane- 
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ity or succession. And often they ex- 
press these “laws” in terms of causality: 
the antecedent “causes” the consequent. 
But they do so without deciding the on- 
tological value of the phenomenon. By 
no means do they deny this value. But 
it is not strictly their business, so they 
leave to others, especially philosophers, 
the task of reflecting on it. 


SUBJECT OF CAUSALITY 


To get back to our original question: 
on what grounds do we admit ontologi- 
cal relations between cause and effect? 
One preliminary clarification is essen- 
tial. If (extrinsic) cause means a being 
that produces an effect in another be- 
ing, then first we must know what reali- 
ties to consider as beings, as active on- 
tological units, as “supposits” (actiones 
sunt suppositorum). 

We can take for granted that man is 
a supposit, existing in himself in virtue 
of an esse proprium, since he is a per- 
son, freely acting by himself. Autono- 
mous action implies a subsistent agent. 
But beyond man the matter is not so 
simple. Where do you have supposits 
in the mineral world? Hard to say. We 
might wonder if the whole universe, 
ruled throughout by the same physical 
necessity, is not one single material 
supposit, with each mineral reality be- 
ing, in a restricted sense, only a part. 
Vegetables and especially animals give 
a stronger impression of being subsis- 
tent units, acting by themselves. But 
even so, an animal never enjoys any 
least freedom, properly speaking. From 
every viewpoint he is always tied down 
to his surroundings. Whatever subsis- 
tence is here is highly precarious. So 
if we grant that an animal shows the 
characteristics of a “being-in-itself,” 
this is true only in a limited sense. Such 
a “being-in-itself” is never more than a 
shadow of the subsistence man shows in 
an independent human act. 





Thus everything points to taking man 
as our starting point in analyzing caus- 
ality. But of course it is the real man, 
man as he is, that we must consider. 
This man is no doubt a personal being, 
but he is just as much a being-in-the- 
world. We must take both aspects, 
which are indissolubly united and cor- 
relative, into account. Man is endowed 
with activity that is strictly immanent; 
he “is alive” in the fullest sense of the 
word, for he displays personal intel- 
lectual and volitional activity. But he 
is naturally just as much a bodily, “mun- 
dane” reality, a part of the universe 
ruled by physical laws. In short, man’s 
activity, which is as unified as man him- 
self, is both material and spiritual, just 
as man is both body and spirit in his 
substantial unity. And just as man’s 
spirit is a “soul,” a form animating mat- 
ter, so his immanent activity naturally 
embodies itself in material transient 
activity. However spiritual man’s per- 
sonal activity, it nonetheless has its 
bodily aspect and is influenced by the 
outer world. 

Man therefore exercises causality 
properly so-called, since he acts upon 
an “outer” world from which he is 
“personally” distinct. Such interaction 
takes place between two distinct sup- 
posits. Our spontaneous impression of 

rcising causality on the outer world, 
as well as being influenced by it, is 
quite in accord with the facts. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT 


Analyzing human activity should then 
enable us to discover the essential fac- 
tors in causality. 

Whether there is question of local 
motions, or qualitative modifications, or 
substantial changes such as those in- 
volved in the conception or death of a 
living being, causality is always a form 
of activity. It “makes something hap- 
pen,” so that reality is other than it 


was. In short, the upshot of any causal 
operation is a result, a product. 

No doubt the same holds for imma- 
nent activity, but then the product stays 
in the agent, affecting and determin- 
ing him. For example, when man thinks 
and wills, these acts come to an end 
right within the agent. Causal activity, 
on the contrary, comes to an end out- 
side the agent; it begets a new deter- 
mination in a being that is really dis- 
tinct from the agent. Thus it is es- 
sential to causality to be fruitful, pro- 
ductive, efficient; it is the source of an 
external effect. We must not picture the 
cause producing its effect by breaking 
off a part of itself and handing it over 
to another reality. That would hardly 
be causality, or production, but at most 
a transfer of reality. Causal activity in 
itself does not formally modify the 
cause; it neither adds to it nor takes 
away from it. Rather, it implies that a 
cause, in act, brings about through this 
act a real product, an upheaval in be- 
ing, outside itself. 

If the cause is the ontological source 
of the effect, then cause and effect must 
belong to the same order, they must 
show a certain similarity (causa agit 
sibi simile) and share the same order of 
perfection. Moreover, the perfection of 
the effect cannot exceed that of the 
cause (nemo dat quod non habet). 


PARTICIPATION AND FINAL CAUSE 

Causality is best expressed in terms 
of participation. The act of being is a 
radiant perfection; it is itself a summons 
to being, est diffusivum sui. Simply 
through the perfection of its own reality 
it gives rise to perfection outside itself, 
so that another being now has, in its 
own original way, the perfection that 
the cause had. This very diffusiveness 
shows the fecundity of the act of being, 
— and justifies an optimistic view of 
reality. 
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Just as causality is related to partici- 
pation, so efficiency goes hand in hand 
with finality. What we have here is a 
natural order, one that embraces the 
nature itself, the act of that nature, 
and the effect that is brought about. 
Any being whatever is always a definite 
reality, inwardly determined, “shaped.” 
It expresses itself in an activity which 
is its own and which must be an exten- 
sion of its own active nature. On the 
other hand, the effect must be in pro- 
portion to the efficient act, for it is 
simply a participation in that act. It 
would be nonsense to say that just any 
kind of act resultsin any kind of effect. 
The point of arrival is only where the 
road leads, and the road can only lead 
to its end, its final point. Now if action, 
in virtue of what it is, naturally leads 
to its terminus, then it must be pointed 
towards this terminus as to its end. 
The terminus must be a goal which at- 
tracts the action. 

Consequently, there is no efficiency 
without finality, for the agent’s nature 
governs its activity. Efficiency and fi- 
nality are two aspects of one and the 
same causality. Problems indeed arise 
about the attraction exercised by the 
end and the relationship between the 
end and intelligence, but we have no 
time for them now. 


THE MATERIAL WORLD 


When is the intervention of a cause 
required? Can we formulate a law on 
this point? In other words, can we set 
down and justify a “principle of causal- 
ity”? Many think so, though their view 
is still challenged. 

Certain distinctions which are often 
neglected should be made here. In the 
first place, our concern is precisely with 
the ontological causal relationship con- 
necting supposits, not simply with the 
“empirical bond” that the experimental 
sciences try to discover. Secondly, we 
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have to be clear about where this caus- 
ality applies. Are we thinking of being 
itself, whose extension is transcenden- 
tal, or of just one category of beings 
— material beings for instance, whose 
extension is limited? What we may 
rightly assert about one category of 
beings cannot be extended to others 
without furnishing proof. This remark 
is worth making, for man’s experience 
is of the material world, and the danger 
is only too real of applying to all of 
reality without restriction what has 
been proved for material reality only. 

Let us first turn our attention to 
matter. It is characterized by exten- 
sion. Every material thing is located 
in space; in its whole reality it is re 
lated spatially to other material things. 
In short, a material object is complete- 
ly enclosed within the spatial order. 
That is why its movements successively 
go through points of space which are 
side by side. This assures them a con- 
tinuous duration; they take place en- 
tirely in a temporal order. 

An example. If I am writing, I am 
doing so “here” and “at this moment.” 
This activity was preceded by other 
activities at other places. My life as 
a whole began at a certain place and 
moment; my death too will occur at 
a determined place and time. The be- 
ginning, the end, and all the intermedi- 
ary points are necessarily located with- 
in a wider spatial and temporal whole. 
You cannot consider them without tak- 
ing into account their relations with 
other material realities which precede 
or accompany or follow them. 

This “extendedness”’ is responsible for 
matter’s “passivity.” Since things are 
necessarily located within the continua 
proper to space and time, they depend 
on each other. Together they form a 
solid whole without any break in con- 
tinuity. Every place, province, coun- 
try, is bounded by something else, with- 















out any break. Every moment, hour, 
year, rises out of a past and tends to- 
ward a future, without any interruption. 
If the past had not been as it was, the 
present could not be as it is. Similarly, 
the characteristics of each portion of 
matter are a function of its environ- 
ment. In the long run you have to take 
into account the material order as a 
whole to explain any of its parts. 

This fact is evidenced by the inertia 
of matter: its activity is conditioned 
by outside influences. Thus every ma- 
terial thing shows the potentiality pe- 
culiar to passivity. If you cut a thing 
off from all other material reality, it 
will remain inert, incapable of any ac- 
tivity whatsoever; it starts acting when 
you again bring it under the influence 
of neighboring realities. This means 
that these other realities give it a com- 
pletion which it lacks, which it is radi- 
cally incapable of giving itself and with- 
out which it could never begin to act. 

In the material universe, therefore, 
the principle of causality is clearly nec- 
essary. Quidquid movetur ab alio move- 
tur. That is, a material thing is active 
only when it is influenced from without. 
Quod incipit esse causatur: a material 
thing is always the outcome of an evo- 
lution, the result of pre-existing matter, 
the fruit of a change. Generatio unius 
corruptio alterius. Because of matter’s 
passivity, such a coming into being can 
occur only under the influence of a 
causal activity. 


BEYOND THE MATERIAL 


Do these principles hold for all be- 
ings? Our experience is limited to mat- 
ter. Yet we do have experience of be- 
ings which are neither purely material 
nor purely spiritual but both, namely, 
men. Since men are material, ear- 
marked by passive potentiality, the 
above principles apply to them. But to 
the extent that they are spiritual they 


rise above this passivity; they need no 
further completion from without in or- 
der to be actually in operation. In other 
words, they move and determine them- 
selves. They can lay hold of and pos- 
sess themselves by a conscious and re- 
flective act, and hence are personal 
principles of free and autonomous ac- 
tivity. This does not mean that man’s 
activity is a pure act of freedom. Rather, 
in his substantial oneness man is the 
source of a single activity which is al- 
ways both sensible and intellectual, ma- 
terial and spiritual. That is why hu- 
man freedom, real though it is, is ex- 
ercised only within the narrow limits 
of a living organic framework which 
is marked by passivity and is always 
subject to the influence of material 
surroundings. But personal activity 
still escapes this influence and rises 
above passivity, at least insofar as it 
implies consciousness of self, knowl- 
edge personally conceived, inclination 
ruled by free choice. Here then is an 
autonomous source of activity, a per- 
sonal initiative, a self-determination, 
which cannot be adequately explained 
by material antecedents — even though 
there are such antecedents and they 
have their bearing on human activity as 
a whole, since it does contain organic 
elements. 


NON-MATERIAL CAUSE 


To the extent that this autonomous 
domain escapes the law of causality 
proper to the material order (marked 
by passivity), is it then free of all 
causal influence? The question calls 
for a closer look. We must note that 
man’s purely immanent intellectual and 
volitional activity is not always in act 
in the same way, nor even always in 
act. It involves a coming into being, 
a passage from potency to act. Since 
such an act affects its very source it is 
a new and enriching factor for the 
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agent himself. Must we not then admit 
the influence of a cause which does not 
operate in the spatio-temporal order and 
does not correspond to the insufficiency 
proper to passivity but which acts in- 
wardly on the immanent source itself? 
But how could this inward causality 
be imposed upon something so personal 
and independent without nullifying the 
autonomous activity it is supposed to 
explain? If you consider man’s origin 
you fall into the same dilemma. To the 
extent that human reality is spiritual, 
a “preceding moment” or a material 
evolution cannot adequately explain it. 
It transcends every relationship with 
such a moment and implies an origin 
that is independent of all pre-existing 
matter. Must we further conclude that 
this absolute beginning involves an ab- 
solute independence, a denial of every 
relationship of dependence? 

An analogous problem comes up even 
with regard to the material universe. 
By definition this universe embraces 
all of material reality, all the relations 
established among things and making 
up the material order. Now what holds 
for a part as a part cannot be trans- 
ferred to the whole as a whole. The 
principle of causality, as we just defined 
it for material things by reason of their 
passivity, cannot be applied to the 
whole universe, since it is not located 
in an environment which acts on it 
from without. Nor does its origin im- 
ply a relation to some pre-existing mat- 
ter from which it evolves, since by uni- 
verse we mean the whole material or- 
der. But if the universe as a whole 
does not depend on a preceding moment, 
is it thereby independent of every cause 
whatsoever? That is our question. 

We readily admit that the problem 
is not so rudimentary as some people 
think. They are dazzled by the evidence 
for saying that what begins has a cause. 
No doubt there is such evidence for the 
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origin of things within the material uni- 
verse. But it is not quite so easy to 
account for the universe as a whole, or 
for man insofar as he is spiritual and 
above material evolution. 


BEING FROM NOTHING 


We must state the problem accurate- 
ly. It is usually said that what does 
not come from pre-existing matter is 
made from nothing. Two termini are 
set in contrast: a purely negative one, 
nothing and a positive one, the reality 
in question. And the second would be 
reached by starting from the first. But 
in this case there can obviously be no 
passing from potency to act, no coming 
into being, since the first terminus, far 
from being a real potency, is pure 
nothingness. To come from nothing 
means not coming, just as to go no- 
where is not to go at all. 

It is a figure of speech (and these 
are dangerous in philosophy) to think 
of being as wrested from nothingness. 
The same holds for considering noth- 
ingness an enemy that makes it hard 
for being to come on the scene and who 
is always dogging being like a menac- 
ing shadow. Such a menace is no men- 
ace at all; it offers not a shadow of 
danger. It is just as easy to escape 
the clutches of nothingness at the be- 
ginning of existence as it is later on. 
And indeed, there is small glory in 
defeating an enemy who does not exist. 
In this respect, then, the beginning of 
being presents no special difficulty. It 
is only being itself that we have to 
consider. Every efficiency, as every 
menace, comes only from being and ap- 
plies only to being, for it alone is real. 
Only being has a reason for existence, 
for outside it there is nothing, and this 
reason is found within itself and no- 
where else, since it is the only reality. 
No matter what you are explaining, it 
is foolishness to bring in either nothing- 











ness or some intermediary which you 
picture as a bridge between nothingness 
and being. 


ABSOLUTE BEGINNING 


But can we speak of a beginning with- 
out referring to what came before — 
or could have come before? Not if we 
are talking about a relative beginning, 
which by definition bespeaks a relation 
to a preceding moment, real or imagin- 
ary. But this is not true of an absolute 
beginning, especially the beginning of 
the material order as a whole, with all 
the possibilities that it implies. In this 
case we consider all moments, exclud- 
ing none, so that any appeal to a pre- 
ceding moment is impossible. But then 
how can we speak of a beginning? Only 
on condition that the moments which 
the universe has traversed can be count- 
ed, that their number is limited. The 
same is true of the origin of every real- 
ity insofar as it is spiritual — for in- 
stance, a man’s personal soul. 

With regard to any real order, the 
vegetative for example, we can raise 
questions about the units making it up 
and the relations among those units. 
There can also be questions about the 
relations between this and other orders 
such as the animal and mineral and 
human orders. But if we take all the 
orders together, the totality of finite 
beings beyond which, by definition, no 
other particular being is possible, then 
there can be questions oniy about the 
inner make-up of this whole, not about 
a bond between it and some particular 
terminus beyond it; for beyond this 
whole nothing is even conceivable. From 
this viewpoint the totality of finite be- 
ings is “absolutely” complete without 
any restriction. 

Here then is the basic metaphysical 
problem about causality. In what sense 
is this absolutely complete whole an 
absolute that excludes every extrinsic 


relation? As we have just seen, it sure- 
ly excludes every relation to a par- 
ticular being outside itself. But does 
that mean it cannot be related to some 
reality radically different from every 
particular being? In other words, is 
it “relatively absolute” — with respect 
to every particular being; or is it “ab- 
solutely absolute’ — in every respect? 

Supposing that this totality of par- 
ticular beings does not have its sufficient 
reason within itself, then we would have 
to admit a being distinct from the total- 
ity on which it would depend for its suf- 
ficient reason. But how to conceive a be- 
ing that is not some particular being? 


SUFFICIENT REASON 


Experience testifies that many real- 
ities do not have within them their 
sufficient reason, neither for what they 
are nor that they are; they are “ef- 
fects,” depending on extrinsic causality. 
As we saw before, such dependence is 
the rule in the material order because 
of the passivity that goes with spatial 
extension. In this spatial order mutual- 
ly dependent material causes form a 
series which goes on indefinitely and 
transfers movements and qualitative 
changes from one spatial point to an- 
other in all directions. 

In the spiritual realm it is another 
story. For example, the intellectual ac- 
tivity of knowing tends to assimilate, on 
the intentional level, all outward real- 
ity. It is indeed dependent on this out- 
ward reality, at least in the sense that 
such assimilation could not take place 
if this reality did not and could not 
exist. Nevertheless, it is not because 
of any causal action of exterior reality 
upon the spiritual faculty that a purely 
immanent intellectual act occurs. And 
all the more so no purely immanent 
act is due to the causality of material 
reality. No material cause can touch 
a faculty which transcends the material 
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order and is free from any passivity in 
the proper sense. Hence you do not 
find in the spiritual realm those series 
of interdependent causes that are pe- 
culiar to the material order and that 
can act only within the perimeter of 
mutual passivity. 

This, then, is the basic question: does 
the material order have its sufficient 
reason within itself, within the totality 
of material causes united to one an- 
other? Or again, does each particular 
spirit have its sufficient reason within 
itself, or can that reason perhaps ul- 
timately be found in the community 
of spirits? 


PART AND WHOLE 


As far as the material order is con- 
cerned, it is not uncommon to meet 
the following line of reasoning: every 
material thing is an effect; therefore 
the totality of material things is also 
an effect. But do we have any right 
to say that, because every part in a 
whole is a part, the whole also is only 
a part? What is proper to a part as 
such is not automatically proper to the 
whole as such. The formal character- 
istics of the members of an order can- 
not be attributed to the order as such. 
That dependence upon others which is 
so essential to each member of the ma- 
terial order cannot be transferred just 
as it stands to the order as a whole. 
For outside that whole there is by def- 
inition no material reality which could 
act on it. If anyone wants to assert 
that, because each material thing de- 
pends on an external cause (a material 
one, intrinsic to the universe) , the whole 
material universe should also depend on 
an external (and hence non-material) 
cause, we can only reply that we will 
gladly admit it once proof is offered. 
And even after getting such proof we 
still would not know whether it applies 
also to the spiritual domain. 
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CAUSALITY AND BEING 


As a matter of fact, these reflections 
rest on too narrow a basis. If we appeal 
only to the nature (whether material or 
spiritual) of things, we can never get 
down to bedrock. For a problem to be 
metaphysical in scope it has to be put 
on a transcendental level, which em- 
braces everything without exception, in- 
cluding what is most basic. We must 
therefore formulate the problem in 
terms of being, the transcendental, 
which is the formal object of meta- 
physics. 

We experience being as a fact. ‘““There 
is” being; we run into it at every mo- 
ment. But we do more than just ma- 
terially experence this fact and record 
it; we understand it. Being speaks to 
the intellect, it implies “reason” for 
being. What is more, it is proper to 
the intellect to lay hold of it; it is the 
formal object of the intellect. 

First, last and always, being has 
a meaning which is “absolute,” which 
obviously rules out any opposite; non- 
being is nothing and means nothing. 
Being thrusts itself on the mind uncon- 
ditionally, decisively, unswervingly. And 
since being has no opposite, there is 
no limit to the scope of its meaning; it 
is transcendental. 

No wonder then that St. Thomas de- 
clares that being is not just a certain 
perfection, one value among others, but 
that it is “the perfection of perfections,” 
the basic perfection of which other per- 
fections are but modes. Being is the 
one fundamental act of which every- 
thing else is a participation while being 
itself is a participation of nothing. 

This means that being is at the root 
of all reality and all intelligibility; it is 
the stuff from which everything is 
made. It shows up under various forms, 
since there are different beings. Each 
particular being possesses the act of 





being in its own way, within the limits 
of its own nature. Every being parti- 
cipates in the perfection of being and it 
is precisely in this participation that 
its reality consists. Its essence is noth- 
ing else but a mode of being, wholly 
potential in relation to the act of being. 
The domain of being constitutes an or- 
der of participation that includes every- 
thing without exception, since its ex- 
tension is transcendental. 


CONSISTENCY OF BEING 


In showing that being is transcen- 
dental we also show how all reality 
hangs together. Everything belongs to 
the domain of being and does so by 
reason of its whole content. Things 
belong to the order of being not through 
something added on to what they are 
but simply through what they are. In 
other words, they do not have some 
consistency of their own before enter- 
ing the domain of being; rather, to be 
oneself and to be part of this domain 
is all the same. 

Our question about each thing’s basic 
reason for existence now takes on a 
precise meaning. A part as such is ex- 
plained only by the whole that contains 
it. In order of participation the mem- 
bers are related to one another and 
are explained only by the order to 
which they belong. And if participation 
concerns the whole reality — the be- 
ing — of these members, then an ade- 
quate explanation of them can be 
found only within an over-all explana- 
tion of the order itself. Consequently 
the sufficient reason for each being is 
the same as that for the order of be- 
ings. You cannot basically explain any 
least reality without explaining reality 
as a whole, for in the order of being 
everything inseparably hangs together. 

Evidently then our previous ques- 
tion applies in exactly the same way 
to any particular reality whatsoever, 


whether we are thinking of its begin- 
ning or its continuation in being. Ul- 
timately this question can be answered 
only with reference to our fundamental 
explanation of all reality. 


THE ORDER OF BEING 


Order is unity in multiplicity; it im- 
plies a plurality of things which are 
so related to each other that they form 
a whole. The order finds its explanation 
in its principle of unity, which must 
be just as real as the order itself. Such 
is the case with order of being. 

The distinctive feature about this or- 
der is that its members belong to it by 
their entire reality, not by some re- 
lation added on to their being-in-itself. 
This means that belonging to the order 
(and hence being related to the other 
members of the order) can be com- 
pletely reduced to a member’s being-in- 
itself. Hence the sufficient reason for 
the whole order is the same as the suf- 
ficient reason for each being contained 
therein. 

Now obviously no particular being 
can furnish the sufficient reason for its 
relation with the order of being. In- 
deed, relations are specified by their 
terminus, and so can be adequately ex- 
plained only from the viewpoint of the 
terminus. Nor does any particular be- 
ing have within itself the adequate rea- 
son for any other particular being; for 
two beings, mutually distinct by reason 
of their own limits, are radically irre- 
ducible to each other. A fortiori no 
particular being has within itself the 
sufficient reason for all the realities 
contained in the order of being. But 
if a being cannot find within itself the 
sufficient reason for its belonging to the 
order of being, then neither can it find 
there the sufficient reason for its own 
reality, since, as we said before, these 
two are the same. 
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Moreover we could not say that the 
sufficient reason for the whole is found 
partially in each particular being, so 
that by considering the sum of these 
beings we could find the adequate rea- 
son for the whole. A sufficient reason 
that is split up into as many parts as 
there are beings cannot have any real 
unity; and if it lacks unity it cannot 
be the principle of unity in the order 
of being. Consequently, the principle 
of unity in the order of being is not the 
being-in-itself of particular beings, and 
hence these beings are really distinct 
from their own sufficient reason. 


ABSOLUTE CAUSE 


What is such a reason like? It must 
be a reason which is real and external: 
a cause. It is the real reason for all 
the reality contained in the being it 
explains: the fundamental and _ total 
cause. It is the adequate reason for 
the whole order of particular beings: 
the absolute cause. It is the fully in- 
dependent and free cause, since par- 
ticular beings depend on it absolutely 
and totally, while it is absolutely in- 
dependent of everything. 

We cannot pattern our thinking about 
this absolute cause on particular beings, 
since they are distinct from other finite 
realities by their limits, their essence, 
their definition, while this cause is the 
total cause of all particular beings. 
Hence it is non-particular, non-finite Be- 
ing, simply Being without restriction, 
pure subsistent Being. Since it is the 
reason for everything that is in par- 
ticular beings, it must have all that 
they have, but virtually, unrestrictedly, 
eminently. It can receive from these 
creatures only what it gives them; a 
creature’s perfection cannot be added 
as a new element to the divine perfec- 
tion, for it is only a finite participation 
of the latter. The divine perfection of 
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itself contains in an adequate and emin- 
ent way the creature’s perfection. 

The creative cause is always an im- 
mediate cause, for it is the total real 
cause of all reality. It belongs to no 
series, even as a first member, for an 
absolute cause cannot be the subject of 
relations which would put it among the 
members of an order. Moreover, when 
causes act in a series each has a share 
in the result. By reason of their limits 
particular causes are irreducible to each 
other, and therefore so are their acts, 
their products. Each acts in its own 
way, produces its own effect, and only 
when these acts are joined in a series 
does the complete effect come about. 
Thus each particular cause has its part, 
its share, in producing the effect. The 
absolute cause, on the contrary, is in 
no wise partial; it is the total cause of 
all reality. 

The creative cause is the active source 
of the whole order of particular causes, 
of their existence and their nature, of 
their acts and their effects. It “touches” 
every reality in the most intimate and 
complete way, since it makes it to be. 
Were it to end this creative presence. 
it would make the creature stop being. 


LEVELS OF CAUSALITY 


Let us note our point of departure 
and point of arrival in these reflections 
on metaphysical causality. 

Every reality reveals being’s value 
and hence the absoluteness of that val- 
ue; it shows that being can have no 
opposite (for that would be pure noth- 
ingness) and no correlative. All real- 
ities proclaim this undeniable truth by 
the fact that they are and by all that 
is in them. On this point there is no 
difference among realities; they are all 
the same. But how to reconcile this 
with the plain fact of experience that 
there is a plurality of beings, each dif- 
ferent from the other? How can they 





differ if their ontological message is 
exactly the same? How are differences 
possible on the level of the absolute? 
How is participation (which implies rel- 
ativity) conceivable on the level of the 
absolute value of being? 

The answer lies in the doctrine of 
absolute, fully independent, creative 
causality. If all things are totally de- 
pendent on the same creative act, it is 
not surprising that all of them, by the 
fact that they are, bear witness to the 
absolute stability of that single all-pow- 
erful act which puts and keeps them in 
being. 

In this matter of causality, therefore, 
we have to distinguish two radically 
different levels. The first could be 
called “horizontal”; it is the level of 
finite causes, which in acting on one 
another form a series. (And we might 
raise the question whether this series 
contains a limited or infinite number 
of members). The second level could 
be called “vertical”; it joins the order 
of finite and correlative causes to the 
infinite and absolute Cause. 

These two levels are not juxtaposed 
as two territories bordering on each 
other. You cannot get to the infinite 
cause by extending the series of finite 
causes, for the Infinite transcends the 
finite. Nor is it necessary to take the 
very first member of the series as your 
steppingstone for leaping to the Infinite; 
any member at all will serve equally 
well, for they all depend on the creative 
cause in the same total way. Each single 
member and not just the first one needs 
the creative cause, not only to begin 
to be but simply “to be” — to keep 
on being as much as to start being. The 


need, the contingency, which character- 
izes all finite reality is always exactly 
the sane: it is total, for it affects what 
this reality has as being — all that it 
has. 

Thus the whole order of finite beings, 
of finite causes, taken together and in 
their entire content, “participates” in 
the absolute perfection of subsistent be- 
ing. Their entire content is immediate- 
ly and continually in contact with the 
creative act which “gives” it being. 


FIRST CAUSE 


There is no objection to calling the 
creative cause “first,” as long as we are 
clear that it is not the first in a series. 
And if by contrast we speak of “second” 
cause, it is with the understanding that 
this term applies in the same way to 
all finite causes, for they are all sec- 
ond causes. First and second cause 
are opposed as creative and created 
cause; the former transcends the latter. 
Consequently there cannot be a third 
or fourth cause, since beyond Creator 
and creature there is nothing. 

These reflections make it plain that 
the creative act which is proper to the 
absolute cause is unique, for it trans- 
cends the whole order of finite causes. 
And since we cannot reach God by rea- 
son unless we start with creatures, with 
that radical dependence proper to finite 
reality, then this path which leads up 
to God must also be unique. It cannot 
be reduced to any path which leads 
from one creature to another, for it 
differs from them as the creative act 
differs from the created causality, as 
the Absolute and Infinite differ from 
the finite and relative. 


| Source: REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE DE LOUVAIN. Tome 55, mai 1957 
bp. 153-170. “Les Causes et la causalité absolue.” This article ap- 
peared also in the GIORNALE DI METAFISCA, Anno XII, No. 2, 
Marzo 1957, pp. 161-179. 
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------ SCIENCE 


AND 


A PATH TO RELIGIOUS 


The following article is the substance of 
a chapter from a book of Hans Urs von 
Balthasar, DIE GOTTESFRAGE DES 
HEUTIGEN MENSCHEN, soon to appear 
in English translation. It will be pub- 
lished simultaneously by The Newman 
Press of Westminster, Maryland and by 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne of London. 


“INCE MAN has dwelt on the 
earth there has been intellectual 


activity, science, culture, and techno- 
logy. The first stone ax, the first fire, 
the first burial are witnesses. And as 
far back as human tradition goes (and 
perhaps the farther back it reaches, the 
more clear the fact) man has been a 
religious being. In these things we see 
the humanitas perennis, an unchang- 
ing pattern of human existence. 


THROUGH THREE STAGES 


What changes in the larger phases 
of human evolution is principally the 
relationship of man to nature. The law 
of evolution can be described in a gen- 
eral way by the three stages of August 
Comte, provided Comte’s superficial 
positivistic presentation is ignored and 
the phases are rearranged within the 
general scheme of the humanitas peren- 
nis. Each phase is then a different 
aspect or “potency” of man, of his ex- 
istence as a spirit in nature, of his 
dominant position in the world about 
him, and of his relation to the divine. 


It is possible that each phase has 
values that are not absorbed by the one 
that follows, that even when there is 
evidence of “progress” from an earlier 
to a later phase, the improvement may 
not extend to every aspect of the 
change. Certain values of one epoch 
may be impossible in the following with 
its different structure. To achieve his 
own fulness, therefore, man must re- 
member what he once was and can no 
longer be, as the adult attains full ma- 
turity only with a living memory of his 
youth. 


THE AGES MERGE 


The primitive world picture, char- 
acterized by a quasi-religious, magical, 
animistic, totemistic relation of man to 
nature, is superseded by the more self- 
conscious spirit in higher religions and 
by the birth of philosophy. Yet it lives 
on to the extent that the cosmos even 
in the second, philosophical period re- 
tains certain divine lineaments, from 
classical Greece through the Renais- 
sance to German classicism and roman- 
ticism. The second and third periods 
are likewise intertwined. They must be 
named, according to Comte, for philo- 
sophy and for natural science, for con- 
templation of nature and the mastery 
of nature. Yet we cannot and will not 
in this our own era of technology re- 
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nounce the philosophical relation to the 
world; although — and here the mo- 
ment of progress appears most clearly 
— the third, technical, attitude is no 
longer compatible with the first, reli- 
gious-magical one. 


THE TOUCH OF NATURE 


In his very progress man suffers 
loss, and Comte was not unaware of 
this. A simple world picture gives way 
to an endlessly complicated and special- 
ized one because of progressive differ- 


entiation of knowledge. The fact that 
things now listen to the call of the 
human spirit and obey it has become 
so prominent that it has dislodged the 
once primary fact: that things can also 
speak to man, and that by paying 
heed he comes into a rapport with 
nature, an awareness of its deep powers 
that helps him to use it to his advant- 
age. [The displacement of the magician 
by the philosopher, who is a spectator, 
already connotes a loss. In general man 
has lost through mounting intellectuali- 
zation the whole world of animal in- 
stinct by which subhuman life manages 
itself and its surroundings. Traces of 
this instinct linger on in specially gifted 
individuals who know how to read the 
natural language of the spirit — physi- 
ognomy in all its forms, business sense, 
writing, astrology, and divining medi- 
cine from the Tibetans to Paracelsus.] 


It is quite possible that this necessary 
subjective predisposition is bound up 
with objective and scientifically ex- 
plainable laws. Romanticism tried to 
gather all this into a total philosophy 
of nature and spirit, to swallow up the 
mythology of the first and second 
world into the third. But here human 
limitation is in evidence; once the sun 
of the spirit has reached a certain 
height over the horizon of nature, a 
return to the elusive phenomena of sun- 
rise, where light and atmosphere are 
blurred in whisperings and presenti- 
ments, becomes impossible. Who can 
say whether or not human history will 
experience such things again in the 
glow of twilight? 


PRIMITIVE RELIGION 


The loss of nearness to nature is 
unavoidable in the growth of the intel- 
lect. It is real. Not so real but often 
falsely identified with it are the losses 
in religion. The illusion of such loss 
arises from the fact that in the first 
stage, which we can still look back up- 
on through a wealth of documentation, 
the relation to the divine is bound up 
with the relation to nature. Something 
divine thought of as dwelling in yet un- 
known powers of nature represents the 
central reality and its organs and fields 
of external activity are individual living 
things: animals and plants, man and 
race. Priests and medicine men contact 





the deities interwoven in nature, magi- 
cal rites appease the hostile and make 
use of the friendly ones. Human life is 
the art of getting along with the deity. 
The dead return to the cosmic castle of 
numenal forces . . . and living man 
keeps in contact with the dead, their 
power and influence. Generation and 
procreation are drawn into the inner- 
most circle of cosmic-religious activity, 
and enthusiasm and orgy mingle with 
the ritual. 


PHILOSOPHY IS BORN 


The magical relation to the cosmos 
is dissolved by the philosophical or con- 
templative one when the cosmos re- 
veals itself to awakening intellect as 
the All, no longer dominated by arbi- 
trary divine powers but by unwavering 
laws. There comes a melody never be- 
fore heard in the world: the harmony 
of the spheres. There to hear it is the 
meditative Greek mind guided by the 
Babylonian. The picture of reality that 
arises and dominates until the time of 
Goethe is the picture of the cosmos 
whose order represents the Logos, the 
world reason, and whose epitome is 
man, the microcosmos. Broad as the 
variations on this theme may be, be- 
tween objective and subjective idealism 
and naturalism and materialism, among 
the various systems of equilibrium of 
nature and mind, the fundamental at- 
titude of man is the contemplation of 
order realizing itself in the universe, 
and an activity that reflects and carries 
out what is experienced in the contem- 
plation of wisdom. 

Manifestation of this should be 
sought not so much in the Platonic or 
Aristotelian versions as in the Stoic, 
which was everywhere in higher and 
intermediate education in late anti- 
quity. In the west after the Platonic 
line is temporarily broken in the Ren- 
aissance and the Aristotelian view of 
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nature is replaced by the modern func- 
tional one, it remains as the true heri- 
tage of antiquity and underlies the 
basic culture of the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
Stoic element is to be seen in Erasmus 
and More, emphatically in Montaigne 
and those with similiar ideas, for whom 
Plutarch is the Bible. It finds entry 
into the theater of Corneille, into La 
Rochefoucauld’s and La Bruyére’s med- 
itations on humanity, into the meta- 
physics of Spinoza and Fénelon’s ethics 
of resignation, to emerge into the popu- 
lar literature of the enlightenment as 
well as in the character formation of 
the Jesuits — for there is a profound 
kinship between Ignatius with his “‘find- 
ing God in all things” and Epictetus 
and the Hymn of Cleantes. 


REASON JOINS NATURE 


In this intellectual world, which 
may be expounded pantheistically as 
well as panentheistically, the basic 
viewpoint is the identity of nature and 
reason, the correspondence of the phy- 
sical and the intellectual, the necessary 
and the free, the social and the private. 
The greater weight is clearly given to 
the whole over the part. Man, at his 
best a spark struck from the central 
fire (scintilla animae), must prove this 
spiritual fire by representing the whole 
in his own sphere, subjecting to its 
mildly coercive law both himself and 
the parts that are subordinated to him 
(synteresis) ... 

The wise man, whom Plato places 
at the summit of the state, contem- 
plates the order of the world, and from 
his contemplation on high flows right 
action into the valleys of everyday life. 
The Greek instinct for subordinating 
action corresponds quite naturally to 
the curse of Genesis concerning work 
and sweat. This instinct was not driven 
out of the early Christians until Augus- 





tine and Gregory. It praises contempla- 
tion as a means of surmounting mortal 
change and as a glimpse into the world 
of eternal ideas; for the Christian, an 
anticipation of the blessed life to come. 
Sophia has taken the place of Magia .. . 


.-.- AND BELIGION 


Even where God is thought of as 
transcending the world, He is at the 
same time so immanent that it is un- 
derstood as a spontaneous revelation 
of Him; bonum diffussivum sui. The 
transition from cosmosophy to theo- 
sophy is direct, and the easier because 
the higher regions of the cosmos, in 
both pagan and Christian thought, be- 
long to the domain of the divine, to the 
Kingdom of Heaven . . . From Plato 
to Goethe a cosmic enthusiasm sets the 
tone for contemplative man who sees 
dwelling of God in the world. It can 
take on the most varied hues, from the 
drunken Dionysiac whisper: All-One, 
to the finest religious and Christian 
rapture ... in the ascent of the grim 
Dante to the highest heavenly spheres, 
and in Goethe’s Ganymed. Despite the 
tolling of the world’s end in late anti- 
quity and periodic apocalyptic tremors 
in the spring and autumn of the Middle 
Ages, the tone is one of security in the 
all-embracing One of Deus et natura or 
Deus sive natura. In this close bond be- 
tween the cosmos and the divine Logos 
— which is permitted even to nascent 
Christianity by a magnificent universal 
exposition of the Incarnation of the 
Logos in Christ from Justin and Origen 
to Baader and Solowjew — we cannot 
fail to see the surviving though pro- 
foundly altered tradition of the first 
magical-numen period. 


SCIENCE SPEEDS THE CRISIS 
The development from the second 
to the third phase is so organic that 
it would hardly have been noticed in 


philosophy but for a sharp veering 
toward the natural-science relation to 
nature in theory and in practice; and 
in close connection with this, a turning 
to History as the last bond between the 
history of nature and modern man. The 
turning point lies here: through the re- 
finement of the mind’s question to na- 
ture, in the form of experiment, a pre- 
cise answer is demanded of the object, 
and then through progressive mathe- 
maticce ¢cchnical mastery of nature, 
proving itself in every reverse by sub- 
sequent success, the one-time religious- 
contemplative attitude is suppressed, 
attacked, and finally done away with. 


.-- IN PHILOSOPHY 


The battle is dramatically fought 
as a struggle between idealistic roman- 
ticism and the new realism, but the real 
break takes place on another level, 
that of philosophy. From the beginning 
of the second epoch there existed in 
philosophy an ambiguous macro-micro 
formula of the cosmos: man could be 
considered a part and a diminutive of 
the greater cosmos, but the cosmos 
could also be considered an elongation 
of the primal nucleus of man’s nature 
existing in it . . . Anthropology lay hid- 
den in cosmology, if the cosmos was to 
be thought of as the great harmony. It 
could be sketched only according to the 
measure and structure of man, as un- 
tied in an equilibrium of spiritual and 
material moments, of the inner and 
outer, of higher and lower, personal 
and social. What man thus lent to the 
world as structural principle he could 
easily take back again when it proved 
necessary to reconstruct his relation to 
the world. 

Such a reconstruction is clear in 
the dramatic reversal of values from 
Hegel to Feuerbach-Marx. Here is a 
world system stressing the intellectual 
and universal, and swallowing up the in- 
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dividual free man in a dialectic which 
Hegel really did not foresee or figure 
out. This same system swings into a 
materialistic evolution of nature and 
history and pretends at least, to end up 
with free individuals. This collapse 
could never have taken place if Hegel’s 
system had not lent itself to anthro- 
pological interpretation. The same is 
true of the larger disintegration taking 
place at a slower and more subtle pace. 
The direction of this evolution becomes 
clear when Nicolas of Cusa and the 
Florentines attempt to fit the new em- 
piricism and mathematical physics into 
the ancient picture of the cosmos, 
sweeping along the parallel pheno- 
menon of humanism. 

Humanism, usually interpreted 
falsely as the transition from the me- 
dieval Christian world to a personal 
free individualism and to the discovery 
of the world as a natural cosmos, is 
historically not a counter movement 
but a step in centering the cosmos 
about man. To see this we need but con- 
sider the work of Leonardo, Diirer, and 
Michelangelo, to which we do violence 
if we see in it anti-Christian tendencies, 
and which we understand if we see in 
it microcosmic man lifting himself up 
to be the center of gravity and focal 
point of nature. Nature, of course, ap- 
pears on the pictures, but it appears 
only because of man. The anatomy of 
man as presented by Signorelli and 
Polleajuolo and the above-named cannot 
be painted on a gold background. From 
inner necessity nature must be its page. 
The situation is altered neither in Ti- 
tian nor in Rembrandt. That Petrarch 
discovered the breadth of nature while 
reading the tenth book of Confessions, 
which treats of the depths of memory 
and the immanence of the world there- 
in, is not an accident. In the next cen- 
tury, in France and England, in Eras- 
mus and Shakespeare, were discovered 
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psychology and charactrology. The 
doctrine of the temperaments begins to 
exercise its fascination. The line ex- 
tends through the Enlightenment to 
the physiognomic of Lavater and Ha- 
mann into the Fragments of Friedrich 
Schlegel and the phenomenology of He- 
gel, to empty on anthropological 
grounds into the modern typology of 
world views. 


--- AND RELIGION 


The breadth of man is first re- 
vealed when the deep reaches of na- 
ture begin to open upon him like a star- 
shaped branching in the road. The 
more clearly they converge upon him, 
their length is lost in distance (in- 
stead of six thousand years, half a 
million years of human history and 
billions of years for the history of the 
cosmos), and the more diverse appears 
the prehistory of man, showing from 
what multiplicity his unity was finally 
achieved and how rich and precious and 
true it must therefore be. This perspec- 
tive presupposes that man has already 
straddled the order of nature by scien- 
tific and technical procedure. Nature 
obeys his sharpened mind and justified 
his prometheistic courage. It can no 
longer be the object of enthusiastic 
honor and a quasi-religious attitude. 
An area of being that obeys us cannot 
stand over us, cannot be our God. We 
cannot even lose ourselves lovingly in 
it, for the power of command imposes 
a duty upon us as spirit and upon na- 
ture as bosom and source. 

To see this, to complete this 
change, nascent modern man _ has 
needed centuries . . . Again and again 
he brings out the time-honored world 
plan in order to orientate himself when 
his dwelling collapses, to trace in it 
the mighty reconstruction, to build a 
synthesis between what has been 
handed down and what is to come. For 





the old was not only a scientific work- 
ing hypothesis, it was a world view 
which at its best provided an under- 
standing of the essence of man, of the 
world, even of the relation of both to 
God. And now the planetary spheres 
with their qualitative rungs reaching to 
the seat of the divinity are replaced by 
a certainly more wonderful yet purely 
quantitative order, stretching to infin- 
ity. More has been changed than a 
mere physical system. In as much as 
the earth is no longer the center be- 
tween above and below, man is no 
longer the center of the world as form- 
erly understood: under him _ stone, 
plant, animal, above him the pure- 
spirit world of the angels and their nine 
choirs, to whom he considers himself a 
puzzling addition. This spirit order, 
robbed of its cosmic substratum, fades 
away for the religious and philosophi- 
cal consciousness. In its place arises as 
a new center the sun, the natural source 
of life and culture. 

What was more natural than to 
hide the awe of the quantitative infin- 
ity of the world in a new mystic-cos- 
mological Stoicism, with the advantage 
over the older one of being able to treat 
of the realities of the world both phys- 
ically and intellectually, both scientifi- 
cally and religiously, from a point of 
vantage at once dominating and dedi- 
cated. Leibniz and Spinoza sketched the 
world picture in such a Stoic-monistic 
parallelism. It was especially to “holy 


Spinoza” that the Germans attached. 


themselves; he was the Father of the 
Church for Herder and Goethe, as well 
as for Novalis and Friedrich Schlegel 
and Schelling. Under his banner Goethe 
could pursue natural science without 
giving up his almost religious attitude 
toward nature; Novalis and the young 
Schlegel could propose the unity of 
mathematics and mysticism, of calcu- 
lation and devotion, of magic and sanc- 


tity . .. With Schilling things are more 
mature; in the identity of the ideal and 
the real Stoic parallelism lives on, while 
the data of exact science, because of 
this identity, are built into an ever 
more hierarchial, because anthropo- 
morphically conceived, total nature. 
Thus everything can go on for the time 
being practically as before, and the re- 
ligion of the cosmos can continue, as 
in the time of the Summa Contra Gen- 
tiles, to be translated into Christian 
language. 

But this course does not restore 
harmony, as can be seen in the grow- 
ing possibility of an entirely different, 
materialistic-mechanistic interpretation 
of nature, before which the belated na- 
ture enthusiasts tremble as in a night- 
mare. The ghost walks from the time of 
Voltaire and Lamettrie and Helvetius. 
It leaves Balzac shaken to the roots. 
This death dance itself has long since 
sunk to the grave, because its program 
was not a serious attempt at reconcilia- 
tion, but mere literature. Once more the 
progress of natural science and techno- 
logy has superseded it to become the 
order of the day. 


IN LITERATURE 


The nineteenth century is the re- 
treating battle of bourgeois romanti- 
cism against the onward march of tech- 
nology. The magical quality so careful- 
ly given to the landscape in full roman- 
ticism, with castles, hermitages, and 
visions of the southland, is made rela- 
tive by its own inventors. But railroad 
stations are already being built and 
Marx is working on Das Kapital... 
The final search for cosmic ecstatic 
experience degenerates into tales of ad- 
venture with Cooper, Karl May, Jules 
Verne, and Bonsels. Now and then 
emerges a sporadic trace of convincing 
mythology where old nature remains 
healthy and still has power over man. 
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In Herman Melville it is the mythos of 
the ocean presented unforgettably in 
Moby Dick — but already in our time 
there are hardly any whales left. In 
Saint-Exupéry it is the mythos of the 
pure ether and of the pure desert in 
the heart of Africa to which his air- 
planes go to be dashed to pieces. But 
technology in hot pursuit tramples the 
heels of this technical romanticist: the 
desert is already crossed by roads and 
provided with gasoline stations, and the 
Southern Courier has become a risk- 
free and unheroic affair. Out of the in- 
dustrial world Zola rises an untamed 
monster of blood and impulse. teeming 
with subterranian powers. But Freua 
soon begins to domesticate it. 


MAN THE END 


Nature is no longer an alibi for 
man, for it always leads him patiently 
and inexorably back to himself. Modern 
natural science has not only com- 
mandeered uncultivated nature, it has 
also conceived the entire evolution of 
species as converging on man. For man 
is the goal of the ascent of the irre- 
sistably rising trunk of nature, while 
the sidebranches of arrested genera and 
species remain with what they have 
achieved. To this extent natural human 
existence is much more profound than 
the early psychology and anthropology 
dreamed. And you cannot gainsay 
Freud and Jung if, as true followers of 
the romanticists and idealists, they 
tread the “mysterious path to within” 
even as scientists. They become pion- 
eers of those dimensions of becoming 
from the psychic side which describe 
evolutionary biology from the somatic. 
And its field is thereby limited. They 
investigate what is nature in man, the 
groundwork, the material of the spirit. 
They would be standing everything on 
its head if they now ignored the direc- 
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tion of development which they them- 
selves have pointed out, and would ex- 
plain the spirit itself from nature and 
ask that it cross over into nature and 
lose itself in it. Against this is not only 
the direction of the ascent but also the 
technicalization of the natural roots of 
personal life undertaken by the an- 
alysts themselves — whether on the 
right principles and with the correct 
notion of man can be ignored for the 
moment. 


In the first flush of victory the 
natural sciences tried to extend their 
simplest and apparently surest method, 
the mathematical and physicochemical, 
to every area of living things. This was 
in contradiction to its own program, an 
unrealistic beginning, poorly adapted to 
the special nature and demands of the 
object, as is recognized today, at least 
in the western world. It was the contri- 
bution of the phenomenological move- 
ment to bring clarity to this question of 
method in the sciences and demand an 
appropriate method for each area of 
knowledge. The deeper strata of nature 
do not respond to superficial question- 
ing... 


No matter into what mirror of na- 
ture he may choose to look, in the end 
man always encounters himself. He is 
Narcissus, even though he may not al- 
ways like what he sees. Idealism was 
the first to experience this destiny of 
self-encounter. But neither the pan- 
theistic nor the erotic interpretation 
was realistic. Modern man encounters 
himself realistically. He investigates his 
features in the mirror with the objec- 
tivity of a surgeon dissecting. To him- 
self he is neither a god nor a thou. To 
understand himself as the meaning of 
nature and to master it is for him not 
a romantic idea but an earnest and 
rather frightening duty. 





HE IS ALONE WITH GOD 


Philosophy has thus become an- 
thropology; not in the sense that there 
is no reality outside of man, but that 
all reality is directed to man, and that 
man can no longer explain himself in 
terms of some universal essence. He is 
the “absolute” of the world to whom 
the world is entrusted, and recognizes 
himself as a serving lord and not as an 
absolute one. This need will teach him 
to pray and to keep God before his 
eyes. Precisely because he has matured 
into a technical man and has no other 
home than his own frailty, he is pre- 
destined to be a religious man. 


The einergence of man from the 
cosmos in which he was hidden like an 
egg in the shell can have as its first 
experience only the insecurity spoken 
of so much today. But instead of using 
this word as a reproach, as though man 
had brought himself into this danger- 
ous situation through lack of foresight 
and must slip back into the shell as 
quickly as possible, it would be better 
to emphasize its positive and histori- 
cally necessary aspect. Man has lost 
two things in this new situation, some- 
thing that was right and something 
that was wrong with the past. That 
which was right in his past history was 
the embedding of his whole spirit-life 
in the bosom of the universal regularity 
of nature. That which was perverse 
was the deification of this environment, 
the pantheistic “Deus sive natura.” The 
loss of both aspects is gain. The weak- 


ening of his security finally makes man 
what the story of creation sends him 
forth to be, the master of creation, rul- 
ing it in responsible service to the Cre- 
ator and developing its own tendencies. 
In the present culture can be seen a 
new ethics blazing a trail, the serious 
ethics of the scientific age. It is a hu- 
mility . . . that does not bluff, because 
the individual thinker, researcher, pro- 
ducer could no longer achieve anything 
by bluffing. The competition, the test- 
ing by those who must build on pre- 
vious work, would quickly unmask the 
error. Circumspection in research, tak- 
ing into account the most involved re- 
lations, an objective estimate of the 
achievement of others, a team-spirit, 
replace the solitary genius of the past 
epoch, which in any case was degen- 
erating into an intolerable counterfeit. 
Because man now has power over na- 
ture in a hitherto inconceivable fash- 
ion, he has laid upon himself an unex- 
pected responsibility for nature, one 
which he can bear only when working 
simultaneously as individual and as a 
social unit. Only in this tension is he 
really a man. This responsibility is so 
great, and so conceived, that he cannot 
bear it alone. Since he can no longer 
share it with nature, there is nothing 
left but to share it with the Creator, in 
prayer. 

Nothing left but self-surrender to 
Him — who is not nature nor a giver 
of finished recipes for dealing with na- 
ture — but Who shares with man the 
responsibility of free choice. 


ie | Presentation: William J. Kramer, c.pp.s., St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, 
Indiana. 
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G THE MOTIF OF MODERN THOUGHT : 
“ HUMAN” METHODOLOGY. en 


by MARIA TERESA ANTONELLI 


WIDELY HELD OPINION 

among historians of philosophy 
is that post-Renaissance speculation fa- 
thered an epistemologism which took 
form in Descartes’ Cogito and developed 
into Hegel’s metaphysic of mind. Evi- 
dence for this opinion is simply that 
the epistemological problem does char- 
acterize modern thought and sets it 
off from ancient and medieval specula- 
tion. It is not difficult to argue that 
modern thought is fundamentally epis- 
temological, even exclusively so. Des- 
cartes and Locke can be seen as two in- 
terpreters of the same problem of 
knowledge. Kant later placed this prob- 
lem before all philosophizing, identified 
it with the problem of consciousness and 
the very possibility of philosophy. This 
line of thought is bolstered by the 
amount of critical and reflexive analy- 
sis given to the problem of knowledge, 
even to the neglect of other questions. 


The more recent results of epistemol- 
ogism seem to argue that this was al- 
ways the fundamental meaning of mod- 
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ern thought. The tendency has been 
to establish critical analysis as the key 
to all philosophic problems. Scientific 
verifiability is the measure of reality. 
To see Hegel presenting truth as an 
epistemological process, proving and 
verifying itself like an equation express- 
ing reality, is to glimpse the real cast 
of thought of Condillac, Hume or Spin- 
oza. We see how deeply involved these 
men were in the effort to reduce the 
real to an epistemological formulation. 


BROADER PERSPECTIVE 


This epistemologism seems less per- 
vasive, however, when we begin to iso- 
late the spirit and continuity of thought 
from Cusa to Kant and from Hegel to 
Sartre. The originators of epistemolo- 
gism — as Descartes or Locke — do 
not speak of the problem of philosophy 
par excellence as a problem of knowl- 
edge but one of methodology. This is 
a fundamental difficulty in labeling all 
modern thought as epistemological. And 
giving the place of choice to the prob- 
lem of method takes us back further 
than Descartes or Locke, actually to 
men who serve better than these in 
tracing the differences between mediev- 
al and modern thinkers. We must be 
concerned with writers of the sixteenth 





and fifteenth centuries, as Bacon or 
even Telesio who takes us into the au- 
thentic atmosphere of the Renaissance. 


The shift of emphasis from knowl- 
edge to method may seem of little im- 
portance, even an insistence on the ob- 
vious. It might appear as the making 
of a point which changes no problem 
at all. For it is easy enough to identify 
epistemology and a methodological an- 
alysis of knowledge. You need only 
to understand methodology as the in- 
tentional expression of an epistemology. 
But this reduction of epistemology to 
methodology is not without its prob- 
lems. Actually, it is a distortion of his- 
torical development. It brings up the 
serious problem of the relation between 
definitely modern thought — Descartes, 
Hobbes, Pascal — and the speculative 
impulse of humanism and the Renais- 
sance in men almost contemporary — 
from Erasmus, a true Renaissance type, 
to Bacon, a modern. The epistemologi- 
cal projection of the thinking of such 
men as Erasmus and Bacon gives us 
something quite different from modern 
thought. Great differences in theme 
and viewpoint separate a Ficino or a 
Bruno from a Bacon or a Descartes. 
The former extol man and the divinely 
human, a humanistic theme and syn- 
thetic view. The latter probe analyti- 
cally the canons of truth. 


A consideration of the relation be- 
tween the scientific interests of Bruno 
and the commitment to the “knowl- 
edge is power” which permeates the 
scientism of Bacon and reappears in 
Descartes and Locke might contribute 
to an understanding of the continuity 
between the Renaissance and modern 
thought. In fact, many attempts have 
been made to harmonize modern 
thought with the Renaissance just on 
the basis of the rise of scientism and 
scientific problems. 


HUMAN AUTONOMY 


The autonomy of man is supposed to 
be the key to humanism and its char- 
acteristic note. However, this approach 
when related to modern epistemologism 
is not without its difficulties. It is not 
at all clear why this Renaissance idea 
of autonomy was limited to science 
alone and finally to the simple problem 
of knowledge. And it is no easier to 
interpret just what this humanistic no- 
tion of autonomy is. It has been called 
the exaltation of man, an autonomv in 
the sense of anthropocentric, mundane. 
But it is so easy to point out that such 
a notion goes back to the fourteenth 
century, to Aegidius Romanus and the 
nominalism of Ockham. As a matter 
of fact, such a notion of autonomy is 
a postulate of the Thomist idea of phi- 
losophy as an autonomous rational dis- 
cipline, parallel to faith but independent 
of it. 

Furthermore, to conceive human au- 
tonomy as the main line of division be- 
tween the humanistic and the medieval 
demands understanding the exaltation 
of man as essentially atheistic. A mere 
“lay” glorification is not enough. You 
would have an autonomy that is anti- 
Platonic, anti-intellectual, simply the 
immanentism of an empiricism. But an 
atheistic humanism, opposed to Plato 
and religion, could make no sense at 
all of Ficino or Bruno or Cusa. At- 
tempts to account for these men on such 
a basis have broken down in the face 
of textual evidence. It is just not pos- 
sible to oppose the Renaissance and the 
medieval in terms of two world-views, 
atheistic and religious. Even the epis- 
temological elements which formulated 
and developed the scientism of auton- 
omous man showed no commitments to 
atheism until quite recently. There was, 
rather, a fading away of metaphysical 
and religious problems. Epistemological 
problems simply took priority. Theism 
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weakened into some vague notion of 
the Absolute, but there was no out- 
right atheistic approach to new prob- 
lems. Neither Locke nor Leibniz de- 
nies God, and Spinoza affirms Absolute 
Substance in a triumph of geometrizing. 


An interpretation that finds the source 
of humanist restlessness in an atheistic 
exaltation of man or in a metaphysical 
dislocation seems clearly wrong. And 
it is inconsistent to see in scientism, as 
the simple cult of natural science, a 
bond between seventeenth and eight- 
eenth century epistemologism and the 
Renaissance glorification of autonomy. 
Such an effort shuts the door to any 
understanding of a Machiavelli, a Cusa 
or even a Luther, cuts them off from 
any relation to the humanism of their 
time. 


METHOD 


The appeal to scientism as the seed 
of modern thought is not a completely 
wrong direction. Modern thought to- 


gether with the humanism of the Ren- 
aissance involves a revival of the prob- 
lem of science. The source of this re- 
vival, however, is not an interest in 
the science of nature as such but in a 
systematic methodology for reaching 
and possessing the “human.” The au- 
thentic Renaissance theme which re- 
curs in the many systems of modern 
thought is the problem of method. This 
is the common denominator which links 
Telesio and Cusa with Locke and Leib- 
niz, Machiavelli or Vasari with Kant. 
However, we will understand nothing of 
this theme if we simply equate methodo- 
logism and epistemologism. They are 
neither synonymous nor simple recipro- 
cal precisions. Their equivalence was 
worked out and defended by idealism. 
And contemporary criticism, though 
anti-idealist, in accepting this equival- 
ence is forced to see natural science 
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as the key to modern thought and also 
its bond with the Renaissance. What 
has happened is that an anti-idealist 
historiography has reaffirmed and de- 
veloped an Hegelian interpretation of 
post-Renaissance thought. 


Modern thought begins with the 
problem of method. It develops as a 
methodologism. But this methodology 
does not pursue science as a simple de- 
scription of nature nor is the problem 
of knowledge its exclusive concern. It 
includes every dimension of the real 
but above all the “human.” And it 
is not just a descriptive methodology. 
It is dynamic and constructive. It 
wrestles not with the problem of know- 
ing but with the possibility of knowing. 
At root this methodology is not the 
analysis of knowledge but the control 
of the real as “human.” The elabora- 
tion of science as a description of na- 
ture and as a critical analysis of knowl- 
edge comes from this drive toward 
method. But they are not exhaustive, 
only partial manifestations of it. 


The importance of all this will not 
be evident if we understand method 
only as a method of knowing. And the 
weight of historical interpretation in- 
clines us to do this without reflecting. 
Method is more than a scientific and 
descriptive method of knowledge. It is 
just this that must be insisted upon if 
current interpretations of post-medieval 
thought are to be corrected. 


METHODOLOGY OF ACTION 


In our opinion, modern thought be- 
gins with humanism and the Renais- 
sance. But it begins, not as a search 
for methodology of thinking, but as 
a methodology of action. Many com- 
plex evidences can be cited in support 
of this position, especially the interac- 
tion between genuine speculative mo- 
tives and contemporaneous social pat- 





terns. Here is light why critics have so 
frequently felt the necessity of chang- 
ing the dates for the beginning of the 
Renaissance. They speak of a “first” 
and “second” Rensaissance. Some set 
the beginnings in the flourishing of 
commerce in the eleventh century. 
Others see the origin of the “first” 
Renaissance and of modern thought in 
the era of the Italian city-states. Now 
all this has the merit of underlining 
historical continuity and avoids any too 
artificial chronological division which 
sometimes straight-jackets cultural 
changes and speculative orientations. 
But what is more important, it points 
up the relation between the speculative- 
cultural (which is the source of the 
theme of a methodology of action) and 
the socio-political element in an era. 

The city-states herald a world dedi- 
cated to efficiency and constructiveness. 
This demanded a plan of action. It 
brought the world of action to the fore 
in speculative thought, first by enthu- 
siasm and later by critical analysis. 
The enthusiastic phase appears as the 
Renaissance. The speculative phase is 
but a critique of this. This approach 
clarifies the subtle interplay of the hu- 
manistic glorification of man and the 
Renaissance notion of human autonomy. 
This Renaissance notion is, without 
doubt, a mundane one in the sense that 
it establishes an anthropocentrism. Not 
however in opposition to theocentrism 
but in contrast to the idea of dogma- 
tism. The critical school with its talk 
of anti-dogmatism was not completely 
wrong. It simply failed to get to the 
heart of the matter. It related Ren- 
aissance autonomy to modern epistem- 
ologism and understood the latter as 
favoring pure science. Pure science 
called for an anti-metaphysical and icon- 
oclastic “freedom of thought” which 
pointed up the incompatibility between 
old truths and new verifications. 


BEING AND BECOMING 


Modern thought does not spring from 
opposition between truth and authority 
or between metaphysics and a mundane 
glorification of man. Its origin is quite 
different: the opposition is between a 
world taken up with describing being 
and a world concerned with the control 
of becoming. However important this 
fact, it is joined with a still more im- 
portant one — humanist interest is not 
in man but in the “human.” Every at- 
tempt to credit Renaissance humanism 
with the discovery and vindication of 
man has ended in failure. The discovery 
and vindication of man as free and as 
spirit are essentially found in Christian- 
ity. They mark the line between Hel- 
lenestic and Patristic thinking. What 
man is is the distinguishing notion of 
Patristic thought. The glorification of 
what man does is peculiar to the Ren- 
aissance. Whether the age of human- 
ism was in vain or even opened the 
modern era, it was surely anti-dogmatic 
in many of its manifestations. It was 
simply Plotinian — of the Christian and 
Areopagitic kind. Man was seen in a 
world shot through with the divine, 
with absolute values that could divinize 
his activities that made up the sphere 
of the lay and the mundane. 


The “human” and the mundane are 
the principal and original motifs of 
modern thought. This is due to a shift 
of speculative interest from the con- 
templation of being to the control of 
becoming. Interest passed from the ex- 
isting real to the contingent, the de- 
veloping, to what becomes and is made. 
Static content of the ontic base of ex- 
perience no longer commands attention 
but plastic features and dynamic con- 
figurations. The upshot of all this is 
the problem of method. The autonomy 
of the “human” and the mundane is 
the raison d’étre of methodology. 
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The sphere of man’s active autonomy 
is not a tableau of being in its static 
dimension. It is an arena where man 
achieves self-possession. It is control 
of the dynamic real, the directing of 
action that is typically “human.” The 
methodology on which modern thought 
rests is not one of knowledge but a 
methodology of action. It might even be 
better to speak of a methodology of 
the dynamic or of work. The accom- 
panying speculative shift from what is 
to what becomes was not at first in 
opposition to the Greco-medieval ap- 
proach to reality. It was more like a 
deviation. There were new interests — 
and the term “interest” assumes im- 
portance — everywhere: in the state 
as a human creation, in art, in science. 
These were all but aspects of the dy- 
namic and mundane. 


ANTI-DOGMATISM 


The first moment of reflection on 
the theme of mundane autonomy was, 
after all, an heroic one. It brought out 
of the past a metaphysical point of 
view, the view of man the center of 
all, son and lover of the divine. It was 
an old idea opening up a new theme — 
the dynamic and mundane. And as 
soon as the theme is stated, anti-dog- 
matism raises its head. It is not an 
anti-metaphysical attitude. This would 
have been contrary to the new concern 
for man and the real. But there was 
a dissatisfaction with the static, ontic 
point of view. A new science and 
methodology of the dynamic must be 
sought out. The real aim of Telesio or 
a Galileo, a Machiavelli or a Rousseau 
is to understand science scientifically, 
to study politics politically, to take hold 
of things from within, according to their 
own peculiar dynamism. Evidence for 
modern anti-dogmatism as search for 
autonomy and divergence but not op- 
position to metaphysics is easy to find, 
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almost superfluous. There is the exam- 
ple of early modern speculation mak- 
ing a cult of conceptual clarity in de- 
fining the real and at the same time 
gullibly pursuing the occult sciences of 
the “possible” in magic and alchemy. 
There is the theory and practice of the 
double truth with its disparity between 
principle of being and norm of conduct. 
Or the incredible fusion of paganism and 
Christianity in Renaissance life and 
thought in so many typical and com- 
plex personalities of the age, from Lor- 
enzo de Médicis to Alexander the Sixth. 
But from the philosophic point of view, 
more telling is the shift in speculative 
interest. This is the fundamental source 
of anti-dogmatism and the freedom of 
thought which characterized modern 
thought’s beginnings in the Renaissance 
and produced the metaphysics of the 
last four centuries. 


NEGLECT OF METAPHYSICS 


It is generally accepted that the 
metaphysics of the Middle Ages disap- 
peared more from the corrosion of in- 
difference than from any direct attacks 
against it. This is especially clear if 
we chart the historical development 
through successive speculative positions, 
ignoring the occasional rebels. Epis- 
temology was so wedded to the old 
metaphysics, understood in a passive 
sense, that it appeared incompatible 
with the new speculative directions. And 
such a metaphysics was never treated 
ex professo by Descartes or Locke. It 
was forgotten. 

The interests of the medieval man 
and the modern man can be seen in 
their respective speculative inclinations. 
The Middle Ages are concerned with 
man within the framework of being. The 
modern age sees him as active and dy- 
namic. The first is speculative and 
metaphysical, the latter is methodologi- 
cal and pragmatic. Here is the forking 
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of the road, the beginning of the Ren- 
aissance. Here is the source of the af- 
firmation of the autonomy of the “hu- 
man,” the adventure of research, the 
coincidence of knowledge and power in 
building and making. Finally, here is 
the seed of indifference to a metaphys- 
ics seen as taking no interest in be- 
ing as totally and diversely actuated 
— in science, politics, in art and in 
man’s mind. In modern thought the 
statement of a theme becomes aware- 
ness of a problem. There is felt the 
need for a methodology of action. Its 
development comes to its end in Hegel 
where all reality is but a metnodology 
of the mind’s activity. Metaphysics is 
stated as a methodology of the dynamic- 
real. 


Without these nuclear themes — 
glorification of the “human,” autonomy 
of the mundane as dynamic and a meth- 
odology of action — a valid historical 
interpretation of post-medieval thought 
seems impossible. They also offer a bet- 
ter interpretation of modern thought 
than does idealism presenting it as a 
triumph of epistemologism. Further, as- 
pects of modern thought which too often 
go unexplained or are written off as of 
little consequence are accounted for. 


TRUTH AND VERIFICATION 


This methodology of action sought, 
first of all, a clarification of knowledge. 
However, its concern was not knowledge 
for its own sake. Interest in knowledge 
was interest in the problematic. Epis- 
temology was turned into a critical an- 
alysis of the knowing process. What 
was sought was a normative awareness 
of cognition, a science, an analysis of 
knowledge as a process. It seems a 
significant fact that modern philosophic 
thought shows a growing disinterest 
in truth as such alongside an enthu- 
siasm for the criteria of truth. To 


search for the criteria of truth is to 
look for constructive means for fash- 
ioning a philosophy and a science. The 
problem of truth as an absolute prob- 
lem — does truth exist, what is truth? 
— is speculative and ontic. It is the 
problem of thought and its value, of 
the real and its worth. The problem 
of finding a criterion of truth is mun- 
dane and dynamic. It concerns the 
structure of knowledge, the best way 
of knowing, reliability and efficacy. 
These two approaches to truth imply 
one another, but historically they have 
come to be one. A distinction between 
them makes possible an understanding 
of the preference of one over the other. 
It does not explain how the problem of 
truth’s criteria developed a life of its 
own, a fictitious autonomy, indifferent 
to the theme of truth itself. It does not 
explain the shift of attention from truth 
to verification. 

The critical problem in epistemology 
is as typical of Descartes as it is of 
Locke or Leibniz or Kant. It is the 
problem of reason verifying truth, the 
validity of knowledge. It lies at the 
heart of modern speculation. And how- 
ever close it has come, it has never 
directly touched the real problem of 
the critical value of truth. Interesting 
evidence of this is Kant’s limiting criti- 
cal analysis to the sphere of understand- 
ing, neglecting any analysis of the 
noumenal reason. The noumenal rea- 
son is replaced by an analysis of a new 
form of noumenal affirmation which is 
identical with its own criterion of an 
intrinsic and autonomous postulation. 
Given the Kantian attitude, an analy- 
sis of noumenal thought would end up 
in the purely theoretical, intrinsic to 
terms like reason and truth. In place 
of this, we find in the Critique of Prac- 
tical Reason an investigation of the 
noumenal which aims at the possibility 
of keeping direction and meaning — 
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a methodology of moral affirmation — 
in the face of a pre-established meta- 
physical contradiction. 


NEW UNDERSTANDING 
The interpretation proposed can 
throw new light on Pascal too. He 
stands to Descartes as Machiavelli 
stands to Telesio. The Pascal of super- 
ficial study shows up as the founder of 
a new religious apologetic. This, when 
badly understood, shows its author at 
once scientific and irrationalistic, in- 
tellectually and emotionally inclined 
and somewhat eccentric with his insis- 
tence on religious themes as compared 
to Descartes, Hobbes or Malebranche. 
How much easier it is to understand 
him on the level of Cartesian meth- 
odologism. Like his contemporaries he 
is building a methodology, one of re- 
ligious experience. He is controlling ex- 

perience and directing life. 


New historico-speculative understand- 
ing makes it possible and necessary to 
revise a whole series of inaccurate in- 
terpretations in the history of philos- 
ophy, inaccuracies which undervalue 
whole constellations of figures. For ex- 
ample, the group from Melanchthon 
through Gerson to Janssens. Their 
problem is a didactic of piety, the crea- 
tion of modern devotion, a kind of self- 
conscious science of the cura animarum 
and a deliberate art of governing souls. 
The casuistry of the Jesuits and the 
religious treatises of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries bear witness 
here. On the level of a pedagogy of 
Christian life they show deep insight 
into the dynamic aspects of Christianity 
and a feeling for the need to systema- 
tize this religious actuality. 


In a similar manner Machiavelli is 
witness to a methodology of political 
beivavior. Renaissance types like Guic- 
ciardini, a Moro or a Botero, as well 
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as a typical seventeenth century Rous- 
seau or Montesquieu, no longer appear 
as isolated, chance figures. They are 
at one in proposing the autonomy of 
the “human,” involving not only a 
method of knowing but methods prop- 
er to all spheres of human experience, 
especially the socio-politice]. 

Ethical and political thought plays 
a far more important role in modern 
philosophy than recent studies indicate. 
This is so just because modern thought 
is concerned with living dimensions and 
their construction. We might already 
note a tendency to revise the presenta- 
tion of certain “classical” figures. Schol- 
ars are interested in Locke the moral- 
ist, Berkeley the bishop and theologian, 
Hume the ethical and political theorist. 
From such viewpoints a more exact 
evaluation of texts — even considering 
quantity — and a more rounded inter- 
pretation of general theses are possible. 
With these is disappearing the too easy 
approach to empiricism as simply a 
phase of epistemologism. 

There is a tendency to see the central 
problem in Locke as one of morals 
rather than a problem of knowledge. 
He approaches truth within a frame- 
work of a science of morals. His prob- 
lem is to construct a pedagogy, an ef- 
fective art of teaching, a method of hu- 
man life in society. Much the same 
might be said of Hobbes and, to some 
extent, of Hume. Utilitarianism seems 
more the true center of their thought 
than does empiricism. It is the basic 
philosophic tenet, the goal which com- 
mands their efforts. Empiricism as an 
epistemology of sense experience is on- 
ly a part or phase. Differences between 
these men are really found on the level 
of a methodology of morals or social 
life. This explains why Hobbes has been 
taken as a materialist although com- 
mitted to an epistemology quite similar 
to his successors. Locke, on the other 














hand, need not be so considered, to say 
nothing of Berkeley. And in the light of 
the thesis proposed, Berkeley appears 
much more clearly as a simultaneous 
empiricist and spiritualist, as he was. 
The reason at bottom is that his teach- 
ing is an ethic, an ethic of religious 
salvation. 

There is another enigma in the his- 
tory of philosophy which our interpreta- 
tion can clarify: the problem of the 
“anti-philosophy,” the philosophic bar- 
barism of the eighteenth century, the 
very century which called itself the age 
of pure philosophy, unaided reason. Ac- 
tually, the Enlightenment of the eigh- 
teenth century expresses quite typically 
a philosophic interest in the mundane. 
Such “anti-theory” is but a distaste for 
metaphysical problems. During this pe- 
riod metaphysics passes from neglect to 
being ridiculed. Indifference to meta- 
physics has become an incompetence. 
The Age of Reason is a period of philo- 
sophic illiteracy. It is empty of philoso- 
phy as far as any grasp of the ontic di- 


mension of reality goes or any taking 
hold of the intelligible in experience. 
However, the picture is not so bleak if 
we look at the efforts of the eighteenth 
century in scientific, ethical, cultural 
and social constructions. There is an at- 
tempt to construct a rational, philosoph- 
ic methodology for the many aspects of 
experience. On its philosophic side — a 
rather subtle aspect — the eighteenth 
century is committed to rationality as 
the complete methodology of the “hu- 
man.” 


This, then, is the theme of modern 
thought. Beginning in Renaissance hu- 
manism, down through Kant and Hegel, 
there is a methodology for controlling 
the dynamic aspects of life, for achiev- 
ing the “human.” And since Hegel the 
theme continues. It is not, fundamen- 
tally, anti-rational but dynamic, con- 
cerned as always with building a meth- 
od within the autonomous framework 
of the “human.” 


oO Source: AVGVSTINVS. II, No. 6, Abril-Junio 1957, pp. 225-239. “La filo- 
sofia de lo “humano” y el motivo conductor del pensamiento moderno.” 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE 


and technology conceives its objects 
with an eye to domination. It makes 
no pretense of grasping the nature of 
things; it is interested in their use. 
The experimenter takes an object apart, 
makes it exist under prescribed con- 
ditions, pries into its mysteries as far 
as necessary to divert it into the cur 
rent of natural forces in man’s service. 
Theories are helpful in harnessing the 
forces of nature. When they achieve 
this their duty is done. They are al- 
lowed to give way to theories better 
adapted to later discoveries. 


The intellectual sciences on the other 
hand, — art, religion, philosophy, and 
history are examples — aim to know 
the essence, the being of reality. Man 
as master is not a consideration. The 
attitude with which he must approach 
the object of these sciences may be 
described as humility-before-being. 


ART 


A work of art is capable of capturing 
spiritual value and communicating it 
to the viewer. To sense this content of 
a work of art a man cannot stand be- 
fore it at random or with a neutral state 
of mind. Nor can he approach it with 
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a gesture of command if he wishes the 
work of the artist to open itself to 
him. The bow is lacking to give the 
string the right tone. A work of art 
shies from being merely enjoyed. It 
cannot communicate itself unless the 
knowing mind enters into it. 

The first condition for the apprecia- 
tion of art rests on the law of the 
spirit that only related beings can com- 
municate with each other. The behold- 
er of Fra Angelico’s “Annunciation,” 
for example, must experience the great 
ideas of this work as akin to himself. 
The sensualist can never understand the 
surrender of Mary. Only a moral man 
can be in sympathy with this picture, 
one who himself possesses its spiritual 
attitude and whose senses reverently 
yield to the object and absorb it; for 
the penetration consists in leaving self 
and its desires. 

Actual penetration is the second con- 
dition of the communication of art. It 
can be a great spiritual joy: the con- 
tact of kindred spirits through the 
senses. It can also involve painful ef- 
fort, for where do we find an unwaver- 
ing obedience of the senses, a spontan- 
eous art of penetration, the moral pow- 
er to leave unmolested what is differ- 
ent? In sharp contrast to scientific 














concepts art has a proper spiritual value 
that cannot be made to serve a utilitar- 
ian purpose. The object of art is an 
object only if the beholder allows his 
senses to be taken up in true spiritual 
meeting. 


RELIGION 


The object of religion, the divine Be- 
ing confronting man, is the most com- 
prehensive that can be conceived. In 
all religions it is considered something 
singular. The divine can never be un- 
derstood as being-for-another, at the 
beck and call of man when he has need 
of it. It shuns every experiment, it 
is exalted above space and time, it 
bursts through every human method, 
and remains always a mystery. Only 
the fact of the mystery can be known, 
not its inner essence. God allows ex- 
pression of this mystery as it appears 
to man and affects him, but even these 
expressions are not born from below, 
and they bear witness to man’s inability 
to comprehend the mystery of the di- 
vine Essence. The self-given name: 
ens a se, Jahwe, being of Himself, is 
incomprehensible to the human mind, 
which is ens ab alio. Man sees the 
frontier but cannot cross it. 

Religion recognizes the voice of con- 
science, which speaks of a Being that 
lays down laws for man and demands 
a reckoning of every thought and deed. 
Contemplating man is content that he 
can conduct himself in harmony with 
this Being towards a goal that lends 
meaning to his life and joy to his exis- 
tence as man. 

It is clear that humility-before-being 
avoids all human claim to power in 
this sphere of knowledge. God cannot 
be forced by experiments to communi- 
cate His Being. He is silent under such 
conditions. Theology is so acutely con- 
scious of this that it insists “that the 
logical possibility must remain for the 





understanding to deny the existence of 
God.” (K. Adam) Yet the grounds for 
knowledge of the existence of God are, 
while not evident, yet so sound that no 
reason, unprejudiced and purified of 
egoism, can weaken them by counter- 
arguments. 


PHTD_OSOPHY 


The philosophy of nature deals with 
essences in nature. It investigates the 
atom, for example, but does not rest 
with the technical knowledge of protons 
and electrons, with the uses of atomic 
power, but searches the philosophical 
kernel, the metaphysical content. It 
wants to know why the atom is so and 
not otherwise, how it fits into the inner 
harmony of the world, whether it is 
subject to chance, whether it truly 
exists. All this carries it beyond the 
frontiers of natural science, which 
knows its own limits and eschews such 
questions. It is not learned through ex- 
periment but speaks only to the philo- 
sophical man who takes it up in its 
proper way, who goes far beyond shal- 
low utilitarian concepts. 

Metaphysics studies the being of the 
universe, the being of man, his limita- 
tion and spiritual nature, the being of 
the absolute or the divine as philo- 
sophically knowable, and then proceeds 
to the determination of being itself. 
The metaphysician looks to things as 
they are in themselves, not as subject 
to his power. The object must be able 
to speak while the human subject must 
focus itself on the object, retire from 
itself, if it is not to be mired in sub- 
jectivism. The idea of the good is 
closed to the wicked, the idea of the 
spiritual to the material. This is the 
theme of Plotinus: the nocturnal moth 
does not see the sun. 

It is also clear that metaphysical be- 
ing will not be taken captive by the 
cold impersonal experimenter who can 
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lay bare his data to every passerby. 
It shows itself only to him who can 
enter in after leaving behind his will 
to power over things. 


The science of ethics investigates the 
nature of moral reality, a reality which 
would be meaningless without man. It 
is not his slave, however, but his lord, 
the guide of his thoughts and deeds. 
Here also there is question of an in- 
dependent spiritual reality not subject 
to man. It must therefore unlock it- 
self, yield itself, and man must be pre- 
pared to overhear it in an attitude of 
calm expectancy. We ere not thinking 
of a shallow historical discourse on the 
principles of ethics but of obligating 
knowledge. It does not take its measure 
from natural science, with tangible, dis- 
sectible data acceptable to all without 
question. It has to stir up human vo- 
lition. If it does not, it is not obligating 
knowledge and so is misconstrued. 


HISTORY 


In the study of an historical person- 
age such as Caesar the kernel of knowl- 
edge is not the material substructure: 
his conditioning of the milieu, his gifts, 
his intimate relationship with the Ro- 
man past. It is the creative personality, 
which can be known indeed through its 
activity, yet remains in the end a mys- 
tery of genius. A single man is placed 
under the magnifying glass of research, 
a man almost surpassing the measure 
of man in his demonic superiority, as 
general, politician, orator, litterateur, in 
his ambitions, in the vastness of his 
powers. His true greatness is not in 
the acts, decisions, and motivation that 
can be seen by everyone who reads his- 
tory. It will be found only in the 
spiritual-personal meeting of the re- 
searche: who stands on a similar plane. 
The individual is indeed ineffable; nev- 
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ertheless there is a man-to-man knowl- 
edge which can approach this ineffable 
if all the resources of study are utilized. 
This knowledge is dependent on the at- 
titude which Ranke calls self-extinction, 
upon the reining in of subjectivity. An 
entering-into-another is called for here. 
Without it history remains closed. It 
is open to a scientific mind drawn on 
‘by an attitude of reverent wonder, not 
to a cold and proud one, a judge whom 
nothing escapes. The latter misses the 
decisive factor of personality. The soul, 
the highest goal of historical contem- 
plation, remains hidden. 


THE TERM “HUMBLE’’ 

In a general way humility is the at- 
titude of a man who believes he has 
nothing from himself but regards every- 
thing as a gift from a divine source. 
He does not deny his own worth; but 
precisely because he refers all to a di- 
vine first principle, he sees in every 
value something eternally sanctioned, 
which he may possess with joy in an 
order willed by God. 


A kind of humility gives to everyone 
his due, judges with right measure. A 
man is humble “if he heeds the word 
of another, if he brings himself to 
prize a gift surpassing his own, or if 
he esteems another’s merits without 
envy.” (Guardini) 


Still another meaning of humility is 
found in Scheler. “Humility is a con- 
stant inner pulsation in the kernel of 
our existence of spiritual readiness to 
service in the face of all things, good 
and bad, beautiful and ugly, living and 
dead.” It “is the inner spiritual copy 
of the one great movement of the 
Christian-divine freely yielding itself to 
his Highness and Majesty, making of 
man the free and joyous servant of 
everyone and of every creature. To the 
extent that we go along with this move- 











ment, free ourselves truly, all our selves, 
all our possible value and worth locked 
up tight by pride, we are humble.” 


That humility means something in 
human knowledge is shown by Hegel. 
“When we speak of humility ... in 
relation to philosophizing . . .” it con- 
sists in “letting go special opinion and 
ideas and allowing the thing itself to 
hold sway.” 


The shadow of the Christian cross 
touches the intellectual sciences, for 
we know metaphysical essences not in 
springtime frolic but in abandonment 
of lordly independence. 


. . . In the experience of value the 
whole man is at work, not only the 
logical judgment but also the will, the 
disposition and heart. This is especially 
clear in the case of moral values where 
the will must coerce the passions so 
that one can see clearly what is right 
in a particular moral situation. Through 
passion a man becomes blind to the 
moral value in question and exhibits 
“an inclination to what is agreeable. 
There is lacking the inner readiness to 
do without the agreeable wherever it 
is bound up with what is morally value- 
less. In place of this readiness for de- 
nial, which by its nature builds up a 
readiness to do battle, is found rather 
an attitude of eager longing for what 
is pleasant.” 


Without repeated renunciation total 
moral blindness ensues. The result is 
“a craving attitude in which one sees 
the world only in so far as it can serve 
as an object of lust.” This attitude be 
clouds not only the moral vision in in- 
dividual situations but also the vision 
of all broad intellectual questions. There 
is needed here a moral purification of 
the whole man, for knowledge of the 
metaphysical foundation of reality “is 
given only to pure souls.” (Schelling) 


Pride affects only the realm of values, 
not the recognition of experimental 
facts . . . Proud and obstinate self-will 
desires only pleasant truth, mastery 
over things. Truths too high for it are 
resented and distorted. The fox con- 
demns as sour the grapes that hang 
too high. 


Pride overpowers the memory. “ ‘T 
have done this,’ says my memory. ‘IT 
cannot have done that,’ says my pride, 
and remains inexorable. Finally the 
memory yields.” (F. Nietzsche) 


Humility-before-being implies not on- 
ly a renunciation of self but also a posi- 
tive love for being. It loves reality not 
with a demanding love but with the 
plea that it reveal itself. 


SUMMARY 

Humility-before-being is a habit of 
soul which enables it to experience the 
values of reality, of independent, in- 
herent spiritual existence, an experi- 
ence that calls for a renunciation in the 
inner person and thereby an openness 
of mind through love of being. It is 
needed as a basic attitude in the intel- 
lectual sciences and philosophy, where 
there is question of intellectual essences 
which demand that the knower enter 
into them. 


At the opposite pole stands instru- 
mental knowledge, expressed in the 
symbols of natural science and technol- 
ogy. It seeks domination of the object, 
cannot enter into it, cannot see what 
is proper to it. “Instrumental knowl- 
edge consists of fragments and is con- 
tent with that. The man is the subject 
who stands as master before an object 
foreign to him in being.” (Weizacker) 


Intellectual science and philosophy of 
being must be approached with an at- 
titude not of exploitation but of service 
and spiritual sympathy toward a kin- 
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dred spirit which must open itself, give 
itself of its own will. The virtue which 
enables man to undertake the study 
of these spiritual value-realities is hu- 
mility-before-being. The need and jus- 





tification for such a virtue is most clear- 
ly seen in view of the propensity of the 
human will to overpower judgments of 
value, to play the lord and transgress 
the order of the cosmos. 


oo Source: PHILOSOPHISCHES JAHRBUCH. 64 Jahrgang 1956, pp. 393-405. 
“Uber das Wesen der Szinsdemut.” 
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SILENCE CAN EXPRESS many states 
of mind: sentiments, thoughts and wish- 
es, the most diverse and opposed. It 
is meaningful. There is the silence of 
fear and terror, a stunned-silence. And 
the silence of awe before the wonder- 
ful. Or silent sorrow and joy. And the 
silence of depth, before being or noth- 
ingness. Silence is not simply “absence.” 
Existence is the opposite of absence. 
It is the presence of fulness and the ful- 
ness of the present moment. “Mute si- 
lence” is a contradictory phrase. The 
two words exclude one another. Silence 
is a kind of communication. What is 
mute isolates and cuts off from all com- 
munication. Rather than being a lack 
on the sense level, silence is an inten- 
sification on the spiritual level. 

Silence is not just the “\nspoken.” 
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A silent person is not taciturn. You 
are taciturn because of sorrow or tem- 
perament or illness. But silence comes 
from attention, concentration, recollec- 
tion, meditation and prayer. Silence 
always bespeaks a certain depth: “silent 
night” or “mute stones.” You can be 
quiet without being silent. Being quiet 
is not the same as standing and listen- 
ing in silence. Silence is all ears and 
eyes. It is like the tomb that hides the 
mystery of death, a face to face with 
death wherein lies the secret of life. 


BEING AND NOTHINGNESS 


There is a silence of anguish before 
nothingness. And that “inebriating” 
silence before Being that leads to noth- 
ingness. Actually, there is only one 
silence here. Face to face with Being, 








we are in turn “giddy” and anxious, 
before the positive or negative work 
of Being. And there is the silence of 
peace in Being. The movement toward 
the fulness of Being is a merciless strip- 
ping of self. It is a leveling of all 
the boundaries of existence, of all its 
forms or partial modes. It is an “an- 
nihilation” of our own existence and of 
everything in the world. When we move 
toward Being and Being moves toward 
us, we experience our own nothingness 
and the nothingness of the whole world. 
We root and ground ourselves in Be- 
ing. The Being who comes to us and 
toward whom, in our interiority, we go 
makes us experience “nothingness.” And 
in this experience there is the anguish 
of what is not and “inebriation” before 
what is. Here we sense our own noth- 
ingness and our deep-rootedness in Be- 
ing. On the edge of the abyss of noth- 
ingness we experience anguish. This 
turns into “inebriation” as we fall away 
into the fulness of Being itself. Being 
despoils us in rooting us in itself, then 
gives us back our limitations and back 
to the world. We are robbed of nothing, 
given everything: existence and reality 
in their depths, in and through Being. 
The anguish of this “going toward noth- 
ingness” is like entering into the dark- 
ness of our own existence and that of 
the world. But this darkness is pre- 
cisely the place suited and prepared to 
make resplendent the light of our free- 
dom in Being, toward whom we move 
as we fulfill our own being and that of 
everything else. And we must press this 
anguish to its extreme point. Then our 
existence which exists in the fulness 
of the Being will flee the anguish of 
nothingness and find its peace. Exis- 
tence loses its anguish. It is freed from 
the darkness of the unknown which 
threatens annihilation and reaches the 
evidence of the mystery which feeds 
and captivates it. 


It is not the nothingness but Being 
which gives existence the experience of 
its finiteness, brings it through anguish 
to the fulness of a new birth. Existence 
participates in Being. Face to face with 
this Being, in silence, a whole drama 
of existence-in-Being unfolds: there is 
the feeling of one’s non-existence when 
confronted with the infinite of Being. 
This is metaphysical anguish. And over 
against this there is the feeling of be- 
ing safe from the threat of all non-exis- 
tence and the unreal, rooted in the gen- 
erosity of Being itself. Here is religious 
peace. Anguish is not actually the ex- 
perience of nothingness but our turn- 
ing and going toward it. It is the ex- 
perience of our essential incomplete- 
ness. We suffer anguish because of this 
as we confront Being and as our being 
is overcome by Being. 


SILENCE IS RECOLLECTION 


Recollection. “A most beautiful 
word,” Tommaseo writes, “and com- 
pletely Christian. It holds the secret 
of the virtuous and happy life.” A rec- 
ollected soul feels, thinks, wills and 
acts in its own presence and in the 
presence of God. All its activities are 
from within and it never leaves there. 
Recollection ties all things together in 
an interior silence. Every “word” is 
in its right place. Silence is a shepherd 
who, with one meaningful look, gathers 
in the flock. 


Recollection is mutually in the mind 
and in the heart. I order, direct and 
orientate my affections lest they go 
astray and disorganize my thoughts. 
And when I keep my thoughts in or- 
der, the recollected mind illumines the 
affections with just the right word, true 
and good. And again, affections which 
are orderly according to this word en- 
liven the mind. Every recollection of 
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the heart is a recollection of the mind 
and every recollection of the mind is 
a recollection of the heart. 


RECOLLECTION TOWARD 


Recollection is an orientation of soul. 
I turn toward myself, others, the world 
and God. Recollection is an experiment 
with the dimensions of my existence. 
It is the proof of love: loving all without 
squandering oneself, without sacrificing 
anything, to love all orderly. It is not 
concentration on one point to the ex- 
clusion of all others. It is not forgetting. 
It is concentrating on all, gathering all 
in the unity of the moment. Recollec- 
tion is the proof of concrete form and 
integrity. It is purification. It does not 
dissipate the affections but orientates 
them. In holding our thoughts together 
it purifies both the heart and the mind. 
Silence gives order and meaning to 
every word. Recollection is a simplifi- 
cation of our existence. And simplifi- 
cation is not only order and clarifica- 
tion. It is depth. Simplification is not 
renunciation. It is freedom from arti- 
ficiality and confused complexity. It 
is the giving up of the “noise” of chaos 
for the “sound” of well-ordered silence. 


LOVING ATTENTION 


Recollection implies attention. How- 
ever, there is not the tension that is 
found in concentration. To recollect is 
to attend with love. And even if it 
brings with it a concentration of mind, 
it is not a tenseness that comes from 
considering oneself or one’s own 
thought. The attentiveness and inten- 
tion are in orientating and ordering. 
Order and orientation in recollection 
are expansive. In love and simplicity 
you pay attention to many things with- 
out leaving recollection. Recollection 
is not disturbed by doing, by seeing and 
sensing. It is not distraught because 
it is not exclusive. This is a kind of 
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freedom and with calm, peace and dili- 
gence it busies itself with everything. 
The recollected person is present to 
everything because he is present to him- 
self and to God, to himself in God, 
in God and to God in himself, to every- 
thing in itself and to everything in 
God. Recollection is harmony. A zone 
of silence rich in all sounds, an area 
rich in all presences. And the pres- 
ence of God gives meaning to all. Recol- 
lection is orientation and order toward 
Being — religious order. 


ALL-INCLUSIVE 


To be recollected is to be in the pres- 
ent. It is to hear all voices that call, all 
words that are spoken. More than any- 
one else the recollected person is pres- 
ent to himself and to the world around 
him. As recollection is the enemy of 
exclusion, it is the enemy of egoism, 
even the slightest. The activity of life 
neither disturbs nor controls it. Rather, 
recollection subordinates activity to the 
interior life. It keeps me from being 
absent from myself and from the world. 
It does not draw me within myself and 
take me away from the world. On the 
contrary, it is an invitation to widen 
my interests in the world from the 
solid ground of my own interiority, hold- 
ing fast to God, the always Present. 
Like a crane it lifts me up without de- 
taching me. It takes from me the bur- 
den of self and things and keeps for 
me the lightness of their truth, goodness 
and beauty. And here the world cannot 
possess me and I do not “divide” my- 
self. Either all within me, without the 
world or all without me, in the world. 
Any break here makes for noise and 
confusion. Silence is broken, the har- 
mony of sound is disordered. To re- 
main recollected is to escape the danger 
of losing myself in meanderings within 
myself or of losing myself in things 
outside myself. Recollection is the point 











of equilibrium. The pivot is God. This 
point of equilibrium is between me and 
the world but the center of gravity is 
interior. It is the only stable point be- 
tween man and the earth because the 
governing point is outside both the earth 
and man, it is the living presence of 
interiority present to itself. 

The point of equilibrium is the point 
of attraction. It is my love for God 
toward whom my existence (and every- 
thing through it) is drawn. I am pres- 
ent to myself only if I hold myself in 
the presence of God. The world must 
not lose me. Recollection must not ab- 
sorb me. But if this is to be so, there 
must be a presence more intense and 
more full, the presence of the Presence 
which is God. My presence is in the 
second power through the presence in 
the n-th power. Then only is recollec- 
tion active and activity recollected. 


ORDER AND PEACE 


It is exactly at this point that recol- 
lection, in some fashion expansion, 
shows its deepest concentration and ten- 
sion. I recollect myself by concentrat- 
ing on God. I pay attention to myself 
and to everything with my total self 
“stretched” toward God. Recollection 
is quiet and tranquility. But at the 
peak of religious existence, which is 
calm and expansive, I become diligent 
and loving toward self and everything 
else. There is a harmony wherein the 
exteriority cannot disperse me and the 
interiority cannot exile me from the 
world. The more recollection makes me 
attentive to myself in the world, the 
more I am present to myself and all 
things in the presence of God — the 
Being who is in me and yet transcends 
me infinitely, from whom I am but 
who I am not, whom I love as the Be- 
ing who created me. When everything 
within me is in order and I am at peace 
with the world where my recollected 





activity unfolds, when this loving at- 
tention has produced a maximum of 
expansion, then my tending toward Be- 
ing involves all my existence-in-the- 
world. It pushes to the utmost the 
fundamental demands of my existence, 
which are the demands of Being. It is 
a demand that I be all for Him without 
abandoning self, without leaving any 
good to which I am obliged to be pres- 
ent, or the good of being present to 
myself. This tending does not disturb 
but lifts. It is not a source of despera- 
tion but of hope. It is the hope of all 
hope, the charity of every act of love, 
the core of all faith in myself and 
things. The expansion itself reaches a 
point of tension and recollects itself 
in God, the beginning and end of all 
active recollection and all fruitful peace. 


REFLECTION TO MEDITATION 


Attention fixes your mind on some- 
thing. This does not always mean a 
choice. Sometimes the object imposes 
itself. Attention by itself is not knowl- 
edge. I can have all possible attention 
and still not understand. Intention can 
be attracted to what is only “show.” 
There is nothing to understand. How- 
ever, attention is the disposition for 
knowing. It is seeking by reading. 

Although distinct, attention is not 
separate from reflection. It is not exact 
to think of attention as turned toward 
something outside of us and reflection 
as turned inward, turned back upon 
ourselves. Even when I pay attention 
to what is outside me, I reflect — with- 
in and upon myself. A mind attentive 
to things is attentive to itself. It ex- 
periences things through allusions, ech- 
oes, sentiments and thoughts. But 
knowledge through reflection upon these 
experiences is always an act of the 
mind upon itself by means of things. 
If attention is seeking by reading, re- 
flection is reading by knowing. 
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But I can know without knowing at 
all. I can believe that I know and in- 
stead be in error. Reflection is not 
always certainty. It can be doubt. It 
can develop by doubting, surmount dif- 
ficulties, probe into a problem. Reflec- 
tion is criticism. 

We reach a point in deepening our 
reflection when we become immersed in 
it. But we do not suspend doubt or 
criticism. We dispose ourselves for med- 
itation. Meditation itself is not a higher 
kind of reflection, although it presup- 
poses it. Doubt stands watch against 
distractions and against anything that 
might take us away from our medita- 
tion. Meditation is born when in re- 





flecting we find ourselves face to face 
with an essential discovery, with a de- 
cisive truth that commands the mean- 
ing and the very being of our existence. 
After having sought by reading (atten- 
tion) and having read by knowing (re- 
flection), we now feel capable of dis- 
covering. “You find yourself by medi- 
tating.” Our need for meditation is 
stronger than our need for refiection. 
After long, vigilant criticism meditation 
discovers. And when this takes place, 
you do not possess the truth that is 
present but it possesses you. Mysteries 
possess us. We do not possess them. 
Mysteries are not the object of reflec- 
tion but of meditation. 


|e Source: GIORNALE DI METAFISICA. Anno xii, 15 Maggio-Giugno 1957, 
N. 3, pp. 285-291. “Il Silenzio Significativo.” 
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MANY textbooks still proclaim 
the liberation of psychology from the 
yoke of philosophy. Only at the end 
of the nineteenth century, we are told, 
did psychology become a scientific dis- 
cipline. Until then it was all meta- 
physics and speculation. Such state- 
ments record an historical fact. But 
at the same time they tend to obscure 
the close relation that still exists and 
always will between psychology and phi- 
losophy. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


Our concern is not with the necessary 
and unquestioned relations of each spe- 
cial science to philosophy. Whenever a 
scientist gives an account of the basic 
postulates of his work, his purpose and 
especially the notion of truth which 
guides his work, he is touching a philo- 
sophic problem. He becomes a philos- 
opher. But philosophy is not just one 
among many areas of research, sep- 
arate just because of the need for di- 
vision of labor. It is a special approach 
and probing of the real. It seeks not 
only scientific truth but the Truth. It 
examines not only postulates but the 
postulate behind all postulates. This 
philosophy every psychologist must 
come to terms with in some situations 
and at some points in his research, like 
every other serious thinker. Our in- 
vestigation is not here. 
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Nor do we plan to examine the mu- 
tual influence of psychology and phi- 
losophy in modern thought. These are 
many and are fruitful roads through 
the history of thought. The names of 
Brentano, Meinung, Heinigsold, Husserl 
and Scheler testify to this. And we can 
hardly think of contemporary philoso- 
phy without its dialogue with depth 
psychology and its philosophic impli- 
cations. 


AN INTRINSIC BOND 


It is our aim to show that the psy- 
chologist must philosophize, and not 
only when he is giving an account of 
the truth that guides his research or 
the basic postulates of his work. We 
are concerned with the inherent ele- 
ments in psychology which allies it with 
philosophy. Even in content psychology 
cannot free itself from philosophy. The 
too-rigid separation of the two is prob- 
lematic. We might ask whether it is 
historical chance that psychology grew 
out of the soil of philosophy. The bond 
between these two quests for knowl- 
edge will always be more vital than be- 
tween the other sciences and philos- 
ophy. 
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STUDY OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


It is customary to trace the inde- 
pendence of psychology back to Wundt’s 
laboratory in Leipzig in 1879. At that 
moment its first task was to define its 
subject matter. Psyche was a term 
loaded from time immemorial with emo- 
tional and other connotations. It proved 
unacceptable to the new psychology. 
The subject matter ultimately chosen 
for investigation was consciousness. It 
could be gvasped at first sight, lent it- 
self easily to definition and differentia- 
tion from all other objects of scientific 
research. 


This subject matter is not found in 
space. It is characterized by existence 
in the time dimension only. Conscious- 
ness is given directly, in time, as a 
phenomenon without analogy among 
all other scientific objects that are 
measured in both time and space. The 
Behaviorists were quick to insist that 
such a science of consciousness is pre- 
scientific and must not be admitted 
into the world of the exact sciences. 
A perusal of psychology texts reveals 
the scorn with which they attack the 
“freedom” of consciousness. But their 
chief merit was not in these statements 
of exaggerated self-assurance, ever 
though their attacks revealed a num- 
ber of contradictions and problems that 
were not all evident during the early 
history of psychology. 


We seek positive conclusions about 
the psychological object, consciousness. 
But as long as we identify a scientific 
statement with measurement, then we 
must admit that we can never make a 
scientific statement about the object 
but only about its activity. In the act 
of measuring we do not touch con- 
sciousness which motivates the body 
but only the body, measurable and ob- 
jective. Still you might say that you 
can state clearly what you know of 
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consciousness. You can also have con- 
firmation from others of many facts 
which characterize consciousness — not 
just your consciousness but all con- 
sciousness. If you argue thus, you are 
in error as to the very nature of state- 
ment and testimony. In making a state- 
ment about consciousness you use signs 
and symbols, language. Each sign is a 
movement in space. You still are not 
measuring consciousness itself. Both 
the statement and the testimony are 
“physical,” in space. 


STUDY OF BEHAVIOR 


Modern psychology has learned a les- 
son from such dilemmas. It has turned 
more and more away from conscious- 
ness and inner experience to investiga- 
tions of behavior and its laws. It has 
abandoned anything that might be 
called “the science of the psyche,” even 
though it seems that any psychologi- 
cal theory must strive to reach from 
the “outside” inward. It is man’s lot 
to turn to others only a facade, his 
body and its movements. And it is also 
his lot to need to know what is behind 
this facade. This he must know whether 
he wishes to help his neighbor, avoid 
him or dominate him. Man always in- 
tended to explore the “inside.” And 
in following this intention psychology 
is the science of his life. It is this inten- 
tion that is discarded by the modern 
psychology cited above. Behavior, the 
facade, is for it the proper subject mat- 
ter of science. 


THE INDIVIDUAL 


The direction charted above has 
brought psychology closer than ever 
to science whose subject matter is phys- 
ical — biology and physiology. The 
basic definition of psychology has 
changed. “From the outside to the in- 
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side” is no longer valid. The well-known 
textbook of Woodworth describes the 
function of psychology like this: ‘The 
science of human behavior is actually a 
group of sciences. On the one side we 
find physiology investigating the organs 
and cells that do the work of the organ- 
ism, and on the other side we see the 
social sciences studying nations and 
groups of mankind. There is room for 
a middie science that shall focus its 
attention on the individual. That middle 
science is psychology. Psychology stud- 
ies the individual’s activities through- 
out his span of life, from his small be- 
ginnings before birth up through in- 
fancy, childhood and adolescence to ma- 
turity, and still further on through the 
declining years. During his life his- 
tory he remains the same individual, 
and his behavior shows continuity along 
with many changes. Psychology com- 
pares child and aduit, the normal and 
the abnormal, the human and the ani- 
mal. It is interested in the difference 
between one individual and another, and 
still more interested, if possible, in the 
general laws of activity holding good 
even of very different individuals — 
laws, for example, of growth, learning, 
thinking and emotion. Psychology can 
be defined as the science of the activ- 
ities of the individual.” Psychology’s 
independence is justified here solely on 
the grounds of its concern with the in- 
dividual. Apart from this, the object 
is the same as that of any natural or 
anthropological science. The object is 
man in action. Psychology merely 
catches the individual in action. 

In a positive sense the line of rea- 
soning is this: psychology no longer 
wishes to probe inner experience but 
man. From this starting point to tran- 
sition to stating the subject matter qual- 
itatively is natural enough. In text- 
books such as Woodworth, the chap- 
ter on “Personality” is still one among 


many. But 2. psychology not content 
with consciousness and the ego, turn- 
ing to a theory of anthropology, easily 
enough turns to personality theory. 


PERSONALITY 


It seems doubtful whether any gener- 
al psychology is possible today that is 
not a theory of personality. Personality 
has become the qualitative subject mat- 
ter of psychology. In this fashion the 
area of investigation has been enlarged 
to include the whole man, inside and 
out. And the subject matter is sui ge- 
neris. 

William Stern made an effort to de- 
velop psychology on a personalist basis 
as early as the beginning of the pres- 
ent century. According to him, person- 
ality is a self-sustaining unit, aiming 
at definite goals, related to itself and 
open to the world. The theory was neu- 
tral on mind-body relations. But Stern’s 
“personalism” left no great mark on 
psychology. He made a name for him- 
self in child psychology and in differ- 
ential psychology. The personalist theo- 
ry was too metaphysical. Empirical psy- 
chology rejected it. However, it proba- 
bly created a receptive climate for fu- 
ture developments. 


Psychology allied itself with biology 
in its effort to escape a theory of con- 
sciousness. But biology itself under- 
went a development over the years that 
brought the study of behavior itself 
closer to Stern’s point of view. Even 
biologists to whom vitalism is anathema, 
who reject as escapist such notions as 
élan vital, find that the organism cannot 
be explained in physical terms alone. 
Just to achieve its own goals biology 
must extend its network of categories.’ 
In somewhat the same fashion contem- 
porary psychology has come to con- 
ceive the human organism as an entity 
sui generis, a personality. 
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CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


The transformation of psychology in- 
to the science of personality is some- 
what due to the situation of contem- 
porary man, to our contemporary world. 
The periods following the world wars 
have been periods of psychotherapy. In 
the turmoil of living contemporary man 
tries to discover meaning and design. 
For this he no longer turns to the priest 
or to the philosopher. Instead, he goes 
to the psychiatrist. Whole generations 
seek solace and encouragement in psy- 
chotherapy. Clinical psychology is no 
longer merely a branch of medicine. 
It has an independent status. It is part 
of our spiritual and social reality. 


But the clinical psychologist always 
sees man as an integral personality, or 
as one who has lost his integrity and 
is seeking to regain it. But neither the 
clinical or educational psychologist will 
sit around and wait for general psy- 
chology to offer a theory of personal- 
ity and its nature. In a therapeutic 
situation the person is addressed a priori 
as a unified whole. The applied psychol- 
ogist accepts this as something to be 
inves.igated and corrected. He confirms 
Kant’s dictum that without a metaphys- 
ics of personality you must postulate the 
“idea” of the unity of personality as a 
guiding principle. Without this no 
progress is possible. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF FREUD 


The naturalism and mechanism which 
underlie Freud’s doctrine have been the 
objects of attack during the last two 
decades, even within his own psycho- 
analytic school. These attacks some- 
what obscured Freud’s great contribu- 
tion to the broadening psychology in 
the direction of a science of man. 
Freud’s theory made it impossible to 
keep consciousness as the subject mat- 
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ter and basis of psychology. It was 
impossible to see man and the psyche 
without the world in which they exist. 
The criticisms of their teacher by the 
neo-Freudians such as Horney for not 
having laid sufficient emphasis on the 
relation between man and his environ- 
ment may be justified. But viewed 
against the short history of psychology, 
Freud was among the first to study man 
in his interactions with environment. 
Father and mother and their demands 
as creators of the super-ego — these 
are environment! Even the bonds be- 
tween psychology and ethnology which 
Freud seemingly neglected were 
brought to light in his theory, despite 
his own interpretations of them. 

It is true that Freud interprets the 
strata he finds in human personality 
in terms of a naturalistic ontology. But 
psychologists who are far from being 
his disciples give most serious consid- 
eration to them. And new strata theor- 
ies are continuously being worked out. 
There is no doubt as to Freud’s influence 
on contemporary anthropology. A typi- 
cal example is Wellek who has sub- 
stituted a six-strata division (vitality, 
passions, emotions, imagination, intel- 
lect and will) for Freud’s id, ego and 
super-ego.* With an increase in the 
strata the independence of each one has 
been enhanced. Emotion is conditioned 
not only from “below” by the passions 
but also from “above” by the imagina- 
tion and intellect. The independent 
status of each level is stressed by the 
neo-Freudians who oppose Freud’s 
mechanistic approach. However, it is 
neither in detail of doctrine or develop- 
ment that the importance of all this 
is found. It is in the very fact of the 
strata theory. However it may be 
rooted in psychoanalysis, it resurrects 
the ancient theory of the structured 
psyche which was already in Plato and 
Aristotle. 











PSYCHOLOGISTS AND PHILOSOPHERS 


If we grant that Plato and Aristotle 
were acting as philosophers in their 
efforts to elucidate the nature of the 
psyche and the personality, then we 
should pronounce the psychologists who 
developed the strata theory to be phi- 
losophers too. And if we assume that 
Plato and Aristotle were psychologists 
because they explored the nature of 
man, then the contemporary practition- 
ers of anthropological philosophy must 
also be acknowleded as psychologists. 

It is by no mere coincidence that the 
psychological strata-theory shows up at 
focal points of contemporary philoso- 
phy: rather it is an indication of a 
shift in the border-line between philoso- 
phy and psychology. The theory has 
a distinguished role in the ontology of 
Nicolai Hartmann, for example. “It is 
easy to understand,” says Hartmann, 
“that reality is not made of a single 
entity but is rather a realm of strata. 
Already in Aristotle we find the idea 
of a universal order of strata, begin- 
ning with specific matter and with the 
physical bodies, the organism and the 
psyche-possessing animals, and ending 
with the political creature, man, who 
is also capable of ascending the higher 
strata .. . The more highly developed 
animals and the pre-historic and pre- 
spiritual consciousness of man are char- 
acterised by three strata, whereas lower 
animals and plants have two strata.’’* 
This quotation shows how a psycho- 
logical and an anthropological outlook 
is broadened into an ontological one, 
or rather how an ontological outlook 
interlocks with the broadened outlook 
of psychology. 


PHILOSOPHY OF MAN 


Philosophic anthropology cannot do 
without psychological inquiry which has 
been considerably developed in our time. 
Occasionally one suspects that it may 


some day absorb all the other branches 
of philosophy. The distinctive mark of 
this particular branch is the conver- 
gence of philosophy and psychology. 
This convergence is, however, of a very 
special kind: Kant conceived of anthro- 
pology as a summation theory, which 
starts to function only when the an- 
swers have been given to the following 
questions: What can I know? What 
should I do? What can I hope for? 
Today, however, this branch of philos- 
ophy claims to be the starting point 
and the foundation of all philosophy. 
Kant distinguished between physiologi- 
cal anthropology and pragmatic anthro- 
pology. The latter, on which he focused 
most of his attention, was concerned 
with the question: what does man, en- 
dowed with free will, do with himself, 
or what can and should he do with him- 
self? Kant could visualize anthropology 
as a pragmatic summation of philoso- 
phy, since he knew what man ought to 
do. The contemporary philosopher has 
no such certainty. That is why we often 
embark on our philosophic journey from 
a point in anthropology. We seek in 
the nature of man himself that superior 
authority which our life lacks, shorn as 
it is of superior values. Many problems 
would find their solutions, according to 
this point of view, when anthropology 
comes to realize that the spirit may be 
conceived as an independent and domi- 
nant value in the structure of the ego — 
when the ego is conceived as monarchi- 
cally structured, dominated by the spir- 
itual ego. This method of inquiry is 
fresh testimony to the almost inevitable 
rapprochement between the study of 
psychology, in its wider sense, and phi- 
losophy. 
* * * * 

Up to this point we have described the 
motives which carried the contemporary 
psychologist through the theory of per- 
sonality to anthropology and philoso- 
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phy. Now we will examine some of the 
conclusions which flow from this rap- 
prochement. Thus far we have attempt- 
ed to show the internal pressures which 
brought psychology closer to philoso- 
phy. Now we pose the question: how 
does psychology turn into philosophy? 


FROM PSYCHOLOGY TO PHILOSOPHY 


First, when does psychology change 
into a theory of personality? In our 
discussion of the theory of personality 
we noted the crucial extension of mod- 
ern psychological theory. Let us now 
look at the views of an exponent of 
the theory of personality, who has 
framed this question very well. 

According to Gardner Murphy,*® gen- 
eral psychology can say something 
about man “in general’ provided its 
subject-matter is integrated in the 
framework of the problems about “the 
organic wholeness of all these functions 
and, in particular, the awareness of self 
and of individuality.” General psychol- 
ogy, as the science of man, might in 
addition deal with the “sense of per- 
sonal identity, continuity, distinctive- 
ness, responsibility.” These are the bas- 
ic categories without which this ex- 
panded psychology could not function. 
Two characteristic propositions are of 
special interest to us: (1) Personality 
is not investigated under laboratory 
conditions but rather as an object with- 
in its own universe. An experiment 
consists of three factors: body-universe- 
ego.’ A simultaneous visualization of 
all three factors makes possible an in- 
quiry into the nature of man. (2) Spe- 
cial significance should be attached to 
the notion of “responsibility.” 


A WORLD OF VALUES 


Man can only be understood within 
his own universe, and the universe is 
meaningful for purposes of inquiry only 
as a universe of values and value-judg- 
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ments. Man addresses the universe 
through questions and answers, answer 
and question. Man thinks of himself 
as responsible in his universe. Thus 
we find the domain of psychological 
inquiry infiltrated by value-judgments. 
The importance of this fact is clear 
if we compare this program with the 
basic design of psychology thirty years 
ago. At that time psychology was the 
science of the real in contradistinction 
to the sciences of the desirable. Psy- 
chology used to supply the facts and 
the sciences of the desirable, such as 
ethics and pedagogy, were to “take 
into consideration” the facts of the psy- 
cho-physical organism. But the modern 
theory of personality, which grew hand 
in hand with psychotherapy and psy- 
chology, includes in its definition a list 
of values which belong to the concept 
of personality. The rigid separation of 
the real and the desirable is no longer 
possible: man as a personality cannot 
be thought of except in terms of his 
own sense of responsibility. 

According to a well-known definition, 
the healthy, or “normal,” personality, 
is one capable in principle of developing 
ties of love and labor with its world. 
This means that the very notion of 
health in its psychological sense includes 
values such as love, work and creativity. 
Or to take another example: there is 
frequent talk in psychology about the 
integration of personality. Now this 
notion loses all meaning unless it is seen 
within a framework of values, in striv- 
ing towards which personality inte- 
grates itself. The concept of integra- 
tion remains meaningless unless it im- 
plies integration with . . . and a striv- 
ing toward . . . values. 

There are times when psychology 
tries its luck with notions which are 
inherently in need of value judgments 
on the apparent assumption that it is 
possible to apply them without a “philo- 
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sophic” outlook on values. That is the 
case with the concept of “adjustment,” 
for example, which fills many a page 
in general psychology literature, and 
especially in social and educational psy- 
chology textbooks. This shows clearly 
the absurdity of any psychological dis- 
cussion of the “adjustable personality” 
without a philosophic examination of 
the underlying values. What should a 
man adjust himself to, and when are 
you entitled to demand that he ad- 
just himself to it? When you have a 
class of students and one of them does 
not “adjust” himself, what right have 
you to call upon him to adjust to the 
class rather than upon the class to ad- 
just to him? Is it for the sake of mental 
health? The psychologist is forced to 
make a value-judgment. 

The question can be asked: can psy- 
chology, even as a theory of personality, 
make a choice between the values re- 
quired for “adjustment” or “integra- 
tion,” or decide whether the choice 
should be made within a different realm 
of judgment, say philosophic or re- 
ligious? There is no doubt that con- 
cepts such as “adjustment” or “inte- 
gration” carry with them the danger 
of psychologism. They lead us to be- 
lieve that a purely psychological anal- 
ysis can show us the way among value- 
judgments. This problem does exist and 
it serves as a stimulant to analysis. But 
the very moment we admit its existence, 
we must also admit that modern psy- 
chology has undertaken responsibilities 
in a field far wider than that of tra- 
ditional psychology, and has addressed 
itself to these responsibilities in value 
terms and with a respect for values. 
Psychology is, of course, unable to pro- 
pose ultimate values, but only penul- 
timate values. It cannot give a final 
answer to the question, what is worthy 
of love and labor. It cannot decide 
whether there may be situations which 





call for the abandonment of the goal 
of mental health. Furthermore, notions 
such as love, work, creativity, contacts 
with others, integration and adjustment 
are not derived from factual research 
only, but are points on a scale of val- 
ues and value-judgments. The discus- 
sion of values in life and of the con- 
ditions of value-judgment has become 
part and parcel of the subject matter 
of psychology. 


PERSONALITY IS A VALUE 


It is for this reason that we find it 
so difficult to draw the line between 
psychology and certain philosophic dis- 
ciplines, as in the nature of the relations 
of educational psychology and the phi- 
losophy of education. We still distin- 
guish between two kinds of basic sci- 
ences in the philosophy of education. 
We tal of factual sciences and value 
sciences, and we say that both kinds 
serve as a foundation for the sciences 
of education. The first kind includes 
biology, hygiene, anthropology, ethnog- 
raphy, sociology and psychology. The 
other includes philosophy, especially 
ethics. 

This division is based on the psychol- 
ogy of thirty years ago which merely 
examined mental processes, especially 
those relating to performance and learn- 
ing abilities. At that time the educator 
had to take cognizance of psychology, 
because it was designed to give him an 
objective criterion for his expectations 
of the student. As a rule, psychology 
did not presume to offer anything more 
than the facts on the basis of which 
the practical educator could make rea- 
sonahie decisions. The facts presented 
by psychology today are meant to show 
a way, or at least a half-way. The 
facts themselves are based on values 
and value-judgments, without which 
psychology could not conceive of man. 
The range of vision of psychology has 
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been greatly broadened. The distinction 
between the science of the real and the 
science of the desirable has not been 
destroyed. But it is no longer a straight 
line, rather a winding curve. Psychol- 
ogy cannot, of course, teach all ethics, 
but when it conceives of personality as 
its subject matter, it begins to teach 
ethics. Nor can it do otherwise, since 
it knows that the very concept of per- 
sonality itself would be meaningless un- 
less it were tied up with the problem of 
the guiding values of man. And the 
concept of personality is a value con- 
cept. 


THE EXISTENTIAL SELF 


Personality research today applies 
concepts which were taboo only a short 
time ago. We quoted Murphy’s state- 
ment to the effect that the “sense of 
personal identity” is the basis of per- 
sonality. The problems of the ego and 
of consciousness, in their relation to 
the unconscious, of course, have come 
before the psychologist again and he 
can make but little progress without 
them. It is interesting to note that 
Jersild’s recent book in educational psy- 
chology, published under the title In 
Search of Self,> opens with a long list 
of definitions of the self which he ac- 
tually needed for his research. We find 
there the famous definition of William 
James: “The self is the sum total of 
everything that man calls his own,” 
as well as numerous contemporary def- 
initions:® “The self is the totality of the 
subjective environment of man;” “The 
self is the individuality as it is known to 
the individual;” “the keeper of the 
awareness;”’ the self is reflective, “it 
is an object in itself and can be both 
subject and object;” it is both the know- 
er and the known, it comprehends and 
is comprehended.” 

The courage with which: these psy- 
chologists approach the problem of the 
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ego or the “inside,” a problem which 
holds no promise of any precise solu- 
tions, brings them into touch with cer- 
tain contemporary philosophic schools, 
notably Existentic:lism. The psychology 
of personality makes existentialist state- 
ments. 

To define the meaning of Existential- 
ism is a notoriously difficult task. But 
perhaps it is just the convergence be- 
tween psychology and philosophy, so 
pronounced today, which can clarify it 
for us. The first existentialist book of 
the century, after Kierkegaard, was a 
“psychological” book. In the Psychology 
of Weltanschauung, published in 1919, 
Karl Jaspers argued that a true philos- 
ophy must be an heroic philosophy. Its 
function is to discover values and to 
point out the road man should follow. 
Our generation, however, has not been 
given an heroic philosophy. For this 
reason the contemporary philosopher 
can only point out the various possi- 
bilities of man’s relationship with his 
world. Through the study of these possi- 
bilities, man can clarify his own possi- 
bilities. Through these possibilities, con- 
temporary philosophy exemplifies the 
multiform human existence. Thus Jas- 
pers shows men... types, that is... in 
their various ways of life and in their 
struggles for a true and honest attitude 
towards life. Understanding these types, 
we can understand ourselves, our own 
existence. This is the psychology of 
Weltanschauung: the help which the 
philosopher offers to the man who 
strives after existence and its crystalli- 
zation is .. . “psychological.” 

The enunciation of a goal of this 
kind has placed psychology at a consid- 
erable distance from the old notion of 
psychology as a natural science, observ- 
ing man as one object among many. 
The new psychology studies the total 
human situation. Just as we said that 
the range of psychology had been ex- 
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tended and brought closer to philosophic 
goals, so we can say that Existential- 
ism is an extension of the psychological 
method. 

The Existentialist would not recognize 
this identification of his thinking with 
psychological thinking. Even when told 
that psychology is now preoccupied with 
the ego and the self, he would still re- 
fuse the identity of their respective 
subject matter. He would don Austrian 
garbs and deny the capacity of the 
psychologist to recognize the true na- 
ture of the ego and of existence. He 
forgets that the psychologist has spread 
the network of his categories farther 
and wider than heretofore, and now 
stands mystified before the secret of 
the ego. The Existentialist argues’® that 
the existence of the ego is beyond all 
ranking and description. “Strong, weak, 
poor, rich, noble, humble, customary, 
changing, adding, substracting .. . ex- 
istence is beyond all these categories 
... All the psychic qualities and abil- 
ities developed by man, even the ex- 
perience-tested character and the per- 
sonal ethic, are in the end viewed by him 
as a mere exterior. Something, how- 
ever, remains beyond all this, and is 
left out of the standard categories. This 
knowledge and this experience of the 
ego-of-the-ego constitute the true exis- 
tential experience. 


MAN IN THE WORLD 


Now we greatly respect this inner 
experience, as well as the modesty and 
reticence shown in making statements 
about the ego. But even the existential- 
ist philosophy moves on occasion from 
the inner experience to description and 
Says a word about the relationship be- 
tween the ego, which is not given, and 
his world and environment. It must 
say a word about man who lives in 
his environment, and it must apply ra- 
tional means to that end. Thus it argues 





that although it cannot pass judgment 
on existence, it is nevertheless entitled 
to make statements and pass judgments 
on what it calls “Existentialities” (Hx- 
istenzialien). These, however, the psy- 
chologist would argue, are psychological 
categories, and the Existentialist must 
admit that his commentaries on exis- 
tence are written with the aid of the 
standard terminology of psychology. 

The list of existentialist approaches 
is greatly varied and depends on the 
individual approach of each philosopher. 
One lists “anxiety,” “fear,” “journey 
to death and the awareness of this 
journey” as the key concepts in the 
understanding of man and his universe. 
Another stresses “guilt,” “boredom” or 
“struggle.”"! We are certainly not the 
first to ask whether these Existential- 
ities truly characterize man. Are they 
not expressions of the subjective ex- 
perience of the philosopher who applies 
them, or of the period or milieu of a 
certain person, a certain constellation 
or a certain constitution? Even if we 
agree that they apply to man as man, 
why should we not follow them up and 
subject them to scientific scrutiny? 
Respect and modesty in the face of the 
mystery of the ego are in order, and 
thinkers other than the Existentialists 
have for a long time pointed out to 
the “ineffable” nature of the ego. The 
ego is not merely an object, but both ob- 
ject and subject, and therefore escapes a 
complete scientific observation. But it 
would be the end of all science, if the 
relations between the ego and its world 
were completely outside the realm of 
communicative discussion. This dis- 
cussion is in fact shared by philosophy 
and psychology. 


EXISTENTIALISM AND DEPTH PSYCHOLOGY 
The Existentialists concede that their 


philosophy has a good deal in common 
with depth psychology. For the Exis- 
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tentialists, too, question the identity of 
the human existence and its awareness. 
And, like the depth psychologists, they 
are not content with it. They, too, want 
to lift the mask which covers man’s 
face and reach beyond to his real exis- 
tence. But at once . . . so the philoso- 
phers argue ...a sharp divergence is 
revealed between the two approaches. 
The psychologist does not respect the 
ego, the psychoanalyst being the most 
guilty of a lack of modesty and re- 
straint. For psychoanalysis turns hu- 
man existence into something “reason- 
able” ... it knows everything, reveals 
the mysteries of man, but does not view 
man himself as a mystery. It overstress- 
es the vital-erotic aspect of man, from 
which it derives all its facts. 

These arguments, however, obvious- 
ly miss their mark, if that mark is 
psychology itself. We cannot identify 
psychology as a whole with the views 
of an individual psychologist who hap- 
pens to be careless or disrespectful. 
These arguments lose their weight, es- 
pecially when we consider the latest 
developments in psychoanalysis (Karen 
Horney, Fromm and others). These de- 
velopments demonstrate not only a syn- 
thesis of elements in the different psy- 
choanalytical schools, but a bold de- 
parture toward total existence, toward 
“existential” man. These thinkers, as 
is well-known, have reservations with 
respect to the “mechanistic” thought 
of their great teacher. They no longer 
visualize man as being conditioned by 
the force of desires alone, and the ego 
as a mechanism of motivation and the 
repression of desires. But the change 
is apparent not so much in their re- 
jection of what they consider mechan- 
ism and naturalism, but rather in their 
methodology. Unlike their predecessors, 
they do not conceive of personality as 
conditioned solely by factors of the 
past, but rather as given in the pres- 
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ent situation and in its contacts with 
the environment and the social milieu. 
They observe man in his relations with 
his universe and in the unity with it. 
From the viewpoint of the theory of 
science, the subject matter of psychol- 
ogy has been accorded an intermediate 
position or, to be more exact, a junc- 
ture position between the sciences of 
nature and the intellectual sciences. 
This subject matter cannot be under- 
stood except in relation to the data of 
nature (wants, passions, reason) as well 
as the data of social reality (traditional 
values, problems of social adjustment). 

It seems to us that this shift in the 
position of psychology in the system 
of sciences and the fact that psychol- 
ogy is no longer unalterably fixed in 
any one of the scientific pigeonholes 
are additional reasons for a rapproche- 
ment between psychology and philoso- 
phy. Like philosophy, it belongs ex- 
clusively neither in the sciences of na- 
ture nor in the sciences which deal with 
man-created values. Like philosophy, 
it demands a special conception of its 
subject matter. 


PERSPECTIVE 


The border line between the intel- 
lectual sciences and the natural sci- 
ences is no longer identical with the 
border line between meaningfulness and 
meaninglessness. “Natural” man as 
the object of anthropology, even biolog- 
ical anthropology, has changed. We 
are fully awake to the fact that the 
species “man,” even though motivated 
by drives and wants, is deficient in the 
instincts which guide him in his ac- 
tivities and the achievement of goals. 
Thus he is tossed all the way into choice 
and judgment. He is “open” and his 
open nature is found within the realm 
of facts which are the concern of the 
biology of man. Man’s fate to choose 
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between values is also part of his bio- 
logical profile.*? 

The theory of personality embraces 
the value-judging ego. We cannot com- 
prehend man except as a creature who 
is open to the meaning reaching him 
from his environment, who builds his 
world within the context of meaning. 
He is explicable only when he is also 
understandable. And he is understood 
when viewed within his objective en- 
vironment, and in his striving toward 
the values and value-judgments which 
constitute his environment. 


The man who is questioned by his 
environment, who questions his environ- 
ment, today forms the subject matter 
of psychology. 


The man who asks for and is asked 
about the meaning of his existence is 
today, as always, the preoccupation of 
the philosophy that wishes to be true 
to its calling. 


The fact that modern psychology can- 
not rid itself of this question marks the 
present-day bond between philosophy 
and psychology. 


@ Source: IYYUN. Vol. 7 (4), October 1956. 
Presentation: Yaakov Reuel, New York City. 
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THE COMPLEXITY of modern life, des- 
pair in the face of so many present-day 
evils, the bankruptcy of rationalist phi- 
losophy and scientism, the apparent inef- 
ficacy of religion and belief in a provident 
God — all these factors and more have con- 
tributed to an agonizing search for a solu- 
tion to the riddle of modern man and how 
he should live. One solution gaining wide 
adherence in its practical form, if not in 
its theoretical exposition, is currently called 
Situation Ethics or, in its frequently used 
German original, “Situationsethik.” The 
following article is from a long and thor- 
oughly documented work on the doctrinal 
tenets and sources of “the new morality.” 


Situation ethics anticipates 
its defense with a bold attack on 
traditional morality as inadequate to 
the demands of modern life. Today, 
it says, life has reached a _ turning 
point in history; it is ridiculous and 
tyrannical to ask that modern man 
think and feel as man did centuries ago. 
Then life was simple and tranquil. The 
individual could easily and securely dis- 
cover correct moral behavior for him- 
self according to a simple, rudimentary 
casuistry. Today, however, extreme sit- 
uations of conscience, formerly consid- 
ered rare, have become almost the nor- 
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mal thing. The individual often feels 
overwhelmed by conflicts of conscience 
that appear theoretically insolvable. For 
example, he may find himself torn be- 
tween the duty to profess the true faith 
and the duty to provide for the ma- 
terial well-being of his family. Modern 
conditions and pressures of life con- 
spire to place the individual conscience 
in a continual state of uncertainity or 
conflict. It becomes ever more difficult 
not only to fulfill one’s moral duty but 
even to know what it is. The conscience 
of modern man is coextensive with his 
universe, and it suffers the crisis and 
chaos of that universe. 


PRINCIPLES OF SITUATION ETHICS 


The proponents of the new ethical 
system adapted to the exigencies of the 
age have as yet presented only an out- 
line of how it might be constructed. 
But certain features stand out. 

The cornerstone of this new ethical 
structure consists in “restoring” every 
ethical criterion to the individual con- 
science. In this view conscience no long- 
er preserves its mediatorial function be- 
tween the universal norm and the in- 
dividual person. It becomes itself the 
legislator, the decisive and ultimate 































norm of action, the point of origin of a 
judgment which is valid uniquely and 
solely for the acting subject, precisely 
in this situation and at this moment. 
The judgment is not to be harrassed 
by a preoccupation to make the action 
objectively correspond in its ethical sub- 
stance and mode to an order determined 
by being. Rather it must be psychical- 
ly and personally orientated to formu- 
late a decision according to the intu- 
ition and persuasion of the deliberating 
subject. The judgment of conscience is 
an intimate and profound light pervad- 
ing each person’s nature in its concrete 
individuality. It simply sees at each in- 
dividual moment through an immediate 
intuition. 

From this fundamental view of con- 
science flows logically another primary 
tenet of the new morality. It is not 
at all necessary to set up or accept 
universal laws and principles drawn 
from the essences of things and their 
essential relations. All that is needed 
is to inculcate in the individual con- 
science that it should weigh the con- 
crete, particular, unrecurring circum- 
stances alone, and from this perfectly 
unique complex of things make its 
judgment each time in a continually re- 
newed spirit. 

None of this means that the pro- 
ponents of situation ethics deny the gen- 
eral principles of morality. They simply 
do not concede to these principles any 
influence in the formation of the de- 
cisive judgment of conscience. While 
recognizing an objective order valid for 
all, theologians swayed by situation 
ethics refuse to recognize its function 
as the ultimate and decisive norm in 
any absolute and necessary way. In 
not a few situations of life the general 
principles relax their obligatory force 
and give place to a superior principle 
arising from the intimate depths of the 
individual conscience. If the judgment 


of conscience formed according to sit- 
uation ethics happens to coincide with 
a decision reached by following the 
process and rules of common morality, 
well and good. But it is mere coin- 
cidence. In reality the two judgments 
differ essentially from each other by 
reason of their origin and manner of 
formation. 

Instead of abstract essences and the 
universal norms deduced from them the 
new ethic places at the center of every 
moral action the good which ought to 
be actuated or preserved in its real and 
individual value. This is not “the good” 
in the abstract but a concrete good cor- 
responding in full to the demands of 
one’s entire personality, a value which 
the sincere and seriously formed con- 
science feels itself called to realize in 
this determined situation. Every cir- 
cumstance of the life of a Christian is 
a calling, a possibility to develop one- 
self further, which is sent by God at 
each instant and which demands a 
strictly personal reply. 

It can happen that the seriously forin- 
ed conscience judges as good in this 
particular situation something which 
has always been considered contrary 
to every human and divine law. Such 
situations are not so rare as one might 
think. The judgment reached by the 
individual — contradictory as it may 
seem to established norms — is justi- 
fied, first, on the basis of the superior- 
ity in the eyes of God of the sincere 
conscience to any external law and, 
secondly, by the value of the right in- 
tention of the subject and of the per- 
sonal and direct reply to divine inspira- 
tions over the objective value of any 
act in itself. 


It should be clear from these pre- 
suppositions that there can be no pre- 
viously established boundary between 
the licit and the illicit. Only that which 
here and now appears to the seriously 
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formed conscience as a good to be real- 
ized is morally right and obligatory. 
Thus are explained some striking ex- 
amples of practical soultions: a sincere 
apostasy from the Faith is justified on 
the pretext of strengthening further 
the religious bond of the individual con- 
science with God; sexual relations be- 
tween two unmarried persons are per- 
missible if the motive is a sincere and 
reciprocal natural inclination; onanism, 
divorce, and abortion are licit, if the 
exigencies of the various situations re- 
quire the consciences of the parties to 
choose the superior values of the per- 
sonality instead of the inferior biologi- 
cal values of the body; a refusal to obey 
competent authority is blameless, if one 
thereby satisfies the sublime dictates 
of his own conscience, the mysterious 
interventions of an immediate and in- 
ternal light. 

The special consideration and impor- 
tance assigned to the individual person 
is a corollary of situation ethics. There 
is, as it were, a continuous dialogue in 
progress between God and the con- 
science, between the ego of the individ- 
ual and the person of God. God is con- 
sidered as a loving Father with whom 
man must establish the filial relation- 
ship of confidence and love. He is not 
a tyrannical legislator. In the light of 
this relationship every moral decision 
takes on the quality of a personal risk 
in which man must at every instant and 
solely according to personal inspiration 
“interpret” the will of God regarding 
him in that determined situation, with- 
out reference to laws, authority, or the 
questionable benefit of a pre-formed 
casuistry. 


DIFFICULTIES IN TRADITIONAL DOCTRINE 


In their attempt to discredit tradition- 
al moral and to give a semblance of 
reasonableness to their own teaching 
the proponents of situation ethics allege 
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that certain difficulties and inconsisten- 
cies are to be found in traditional doc- 
trine. An objective ethic based on es- 
sences and universal principles can only 
consider abstract man, homo ut sic. 
It requires situation ethics to take ac- 
count of essential man in the concrete, 
hic homo. Hence, a particular judg- 
ment of conscience is not bound by any 
necessity to conform itself to some spec- 
ulative truth but only to correspond 
with practical truth, a right and sin- 
cere intention. Again, the “situation” 
of an invincibly erroneous conscience 
and its obligation argues, they say, for 
the goodness of the well-ordered ap- 
petite, of the right subjective intention 
in itself. They forget, of course, the 
distinction made between the positio 
actus and the actus positus and the par- 
tial fulfilment of the objective order 
through the formal obedience to con- 
science found in the positio actus. Final- 
ly, the doctrine of material sin seems 
to them but a reluctant way of saying 
that it’s not what you do that counts 
with God but why you do it. 


CONCLUSION 


From the above tenets and tendencies 
of situation ethics the single problem 
of morality becomes in the final anal- 
ysis the good formation of the individ- 
ual conscience so it can formulate its 
own decisions in the most disparate life 
situations according to a profound and 
well-ordered disposition. No necessity 
for moralists, no occasion for doubts 
and perplexity of conscience, no reason 
to confuse oneself with extrinsic norms, 
no cause to refer to the objective truth 
of acts. All this is useless or even harm- 
ful, since the decisive and ultimate cri- 
terion of the morality of an act is an 
intimate, personal vision of what is de- 
manded here and now according to 2 
disposition of the will which is directed 
to the good. 
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SOURCES OF SITUATION ETHICS 
IN RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 


A vague and undefined movement in 
the sphere of practice and theory has 
developed over a considerable period of 
time towards the much more open and 
unequivocal doctrine of situation ethics. 
This is true in both the Catholic and 
Protestant milieu. 


THE CATHOLIC MILIEU 


The movement called modernism 
crystallized a new spirit within the 
Church which would replace the au- 
thority of the magisterium of the 
Church with a more personal and in- 
terior light of “faith.’”” Modernism sub- 
stituted for objective revelation and the 
faith based on it a vague, subjective 
sentiment of the divine based upon the 
subconscious. The religious conscience 
became the source of revelation and 
the universal rule to which even ec- 
clesiastical authority ought to yield in 
its teaching and discipline. Moreover, 
the proponents of Modernism gave pri- 
macy to the “active” virtues, such as 
hope and charity, over the “passive” 
virtues, such as obedience and humility. 
Finally, they assigned all moral decision 
to the subjective conscience. 

The moral teaching on marriage in 
particular fashion suffered certain lib- 
erating tendencies from several quar- 
ters. The motive of personal enhance- 
ment, both physical and spiritual, be- 
gan to insinuate itself as the norm and 
end of moral conduct in married life. 
This can be seen in the attempt to de- 
fend as the primary end of marriage 
the personal, physical union itself, from 
which flows, by the nature of this union, 
two less immediate ends: the comple- 
menting of the individual personality 
and procreation (cf. H. Doms, Du sens 
et de la fin du mariage. Paris 1937). 
It is equally apparent in that hedonism 





which exaggerated the value of the 
personal experience of pleasure in the 
marriage act, giving it something of 
an autonomous value apart from the 
procreative end, provided the act is 
performed with mutual, reciprocated 
love. At the same time several more 
or less serious attempts have been made 
to justify contraceptive practices, ex- 
tra-marital relations, and divorce on 
the basis of “insuperable” subjective 
difficulties frequently found in married 
life. An unembarrassed defense of such 
solutions can be found in the book of 
Ernst Michel, Ehe: eine Anthropologie 


der Geschlechtsgemeinschaft (Stuttgart 
1948). 


THE PROTESTANT MILIEU — BARTH 


In his commentary on St. Paul’s Epis- 
tle to the Romans (Rémerbrief. Zurich 
1919) Karl Barth sees an infinite chasm 
between the transcendence of God and 
the “negativity” of man, a chasm 
bridged only by the miracle of revela- 
tion. Human existence is a synthesis of 
contradictions: negativity and sin on the 
one hand, redemption and grace on the 
other. Grace comes through faith alone, 
a mysterious faith proceeding from di- 
vine choice, not from any collaboration 
of man. From this radical dualism 
Barth develops an “ethics of grace.” 
Only with complete destruction of hu- 
man and worldly values can the glory 
and positiveness of the redemption shine 
forth in its true resplendence. Only 
then is the glory of it to God alone. 
Man and the world remain morally and 
psychologically the same, and any col- 
laboration between them and the re- 
ligious sphere is fictional, not true. Man 
only acts as if human life can be sancti- 
fied. Barth’s theology is an obvious 
dialectic of the divine and human in 
terms of a simple relationship of posi- 
tive and negative. 
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BRUNNER 


Emil Brunner attempts to avoid the 
extreme fideism of Barth. He puts in 
fallen man positive elements of free- 
dom and reason through which the 
process of justification is not only ex- 
perienced from above but acquires the 
dynamic and existential character of a 
“personal decision.” The expression of 
this theory of justification is applied 
to the field of ethics in the author’s 
most significant work Das CGebot und 
die Ordnungen; Entwurf einer protes- 
tantische-theologischen Ethik (Zurich 
1932). 

Brunner opposes Christian morality 
in which God saves man by His “word” 
to all merely human moralities in which 
man saves himself by trusting in his 
“Wn powers and working in his own in- 
terest. The saving word is the divine 
will. It is not imparted to man by means 
of any abstract concept of the good or 
of a universal law but in a manifestation 
of the “Thou to thou” of His love and 
His command to renew the world by 
following with docility His voice in every 
concrete situation. God wants us to be 
personally and entirely at His service 
at every instant according to the dis- 
position He makes of us in that moment, 
apart from any a priori scheme of 
things. Regardless of its external na- 
ture a moral act has only one necessity; 
conformity with the precept of love. 
It has that conformity when it is com- 
pletely directed to the ends intended 
by God through creation and redemp- 
tion. The natural law and other abstract 
norms are indifferent in God’s eyes. 
Even the Decalog and the sermon on the 
mount are only examples of how the 
unique commandment of the love of 
God might be explained for particular 
situations. There is no necessity to be 
be concerned about conforming one’s 
acts to them. For our incurable nature 
there is neither infused virtue nor in- 
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terior goodness; it is God who effects 
all and who uses as He wills our re- 
sponse made in faith to His “word.” 


PHILOSOPHICAL SOURCES 


The sources of situation ethics thus 
far mentioned are the more immediate, 
since they are influencing books and 
articles on a popular level, both Protes- 
tant and Catholic. Philosophic sources 
occupy the principal place as the under- 
lying current and content. Several ap- 
parently deviating streams of philosoph- 
ic thought, from Kantianism with its au- 
tonomous morality to irrationalism with 
its several offshoots (voluntarism, rela- 
tivism, historicism, and pragmatism), 
reach their confluence in the present- 
day extreme of existentialism. It is 
the story of the desperate search of 
philosophic thought in the last hundred 
years to solve the problem of existence. 


ANTIRATIONALIST PRELUDE TO 
EXISTENTIALISM 


Kant severed morals from metaphys- 
ics in his philosophic system and es- 
tablished morality on the foundations 
of voluntarist postulates. Hegel then 
constructed an imposing aprioristic 
system in which he annulled all antin- 
omy in the lucid process of the Idea, 
and in so doing sacrificed the individual 
concrete man together with his most 
profound exigencies. 


After Hegel a violent irrationalism 
arose to rescue the individual existence 
in its several aspects from the dehuman- 
ized hegelian categories. For Marx 
economics ruled both thought and real- 
ity, and furthermore, “outside the rela- 
tive there exists no absolute except 
the absoluteness of the relative.” For 
Anglo-American pragmatism there was 
but one general norm to measure the 
value of actions: their practical suc- 
cess. In the form of a vitalist-biological 
irrationalism Nietzsche introduced the 
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morality of the superman, and Bergson 
a more intuitive and dynamic morality 
of the “ethical genius.” Both forms 
were opposed to common, slavish, and 
static morality. Husserl, finally, re- 
duced the ideas and essences of things 
to the immediate perception of their 
phenomena and made of consciousness 
“the architect of every signification and 
every being, to which nothing remains 
extraneous.” Using this same theory of 
the intentionality of consciousness, 
Scheler constructed an “ethics of value” 
by exalting the profound vitality of 
the sentiment, which through an “emo- 
tional intuition’ grasps the objective 
world of values. By establishing the 
autonomy of the life of sentiment he 
also established an absolute morality, 
a morality which does not reduce ethics 
to formalism or deny the affective life 
of man for the sake of rationality. 


THE CRITICAL ETHICS OF GRIESEBACH 


It rernained for Eberhard Griesebach 
(Gegenwart: eine kritische Ethik. Halle 
1928) to propose the most radical re- 
proach to the idealistic Weltanschauung 
of Hegel, particularly in its ethical as- 
pects. It was Griesebach’s aim to liber- 
ate man from the myth of a constant 
essence or permanent substance sup- 
posedly underlying all mutations. Man 
is rather the “absence of essence” (ent- 
substanzieren). He must, therefore, dis- 
cover himself — without any false se- 
curity — in the ever varied and un- 
forseeable present moment. No meta- 
physics, no theology can tell him what 
he must do in that moment. A system- 
atic ethics of essences is not an encount- 
er with reality but a falsification of it. 
Such a system pretends to deduce true 
moral behavior from philosophic and 
cultural concepts. These are not con- 
crete reality but a product of the ego 
pretending to guide itself. 





The reality of the present moment 
is the utterly personal, existential mo- 
ment in which the “TI” encounters a 
“thou ([ch-Du-Situation). It is the 
moral duty of the “ego” to cross the 
threshold of its perverse egoism and 
encounter the neighbor — considered 
in the biblical sense of brother — to 
whom is due the positive response of 
personal and individual love, not the 
negative response of isolation. General 
norms, rational virtue, eternal codes 
are but the barricade behind which the 
ego darts to protect itself from the en- 
counter with the “thou.” For Griese- 
bach, in fact, the ego is the very work 
of Satan, and he declares himself the 
enemy of every cult of the personality, 
if by that is meant something to be 
perfected by activity in conformity with 
a predetermined nature. 


ATHEIST EXISTENTIALISM 


In the precursors of existentialism 
one can note many of the elements of 
existentialism. The process leading to 
this ultimate and complete philosophic 
destruction of morality is more gradual 
than is appavent here. While its pre- 
cursors always halted before certain 
conclusions, existentialism hastened to 
the ultimate outcome; its own coher- 
ence forced it to unmask the incoher- 
ence of being. 


None of the principal expositors of 
existentialism has yet presented a par- 
ticular treatise on ethics. As a philos- 
ophy of life unconcerned with system- 
atization, existentialism seems to find 
such a treatise unnecessary. Elements 
of an existential ethics can never- 
theless be drawn from the various ex- 
positions of existentialism itself. Here 
the thought of Jean-Paul Sartre will 
be considered, as he is certainly the 
major exponent of atheist existential- 
ism. 
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SARTRE AND METAPHYSICS 


Sartre begins, in the manner of Hus- 
serl, with a phenomenological descrip- 
tion of reality. He denies “things in 
themselves” as absurd and rejects any 
metaphysical explanation of reality as 
useless hypothesis. Phenomenological 
analysis reveals to us but a conscious- 
ness, or awareness (l’étre-sujet), exist- 
ing solely as the consciousness of some- 
thing (l’étre-objet) because its essence 
is “presence to an object.” It is a con- 
sciousness “situated.” That is, a con- 
sciousness of itself situated in the midst 
of the objects which constitute the world 
of existing reality. Between the two 
forms of being, subject and object, 
stands a continuous rapport of oppo- 
sition, of “impossible synthesis,” whose 
essence and modality is developed in 
the course of Sartre’s ontology. 

The object (lV’étre-en-soi) reveals it- 
self to consciousness as an en-soi, déja- 
la, pure identity with itself without the 
possibility of relationship, either active 
or passive. It is wholly unable to justi- 
fy itself. When we become aware of 
this radical contingency of the world, 
of its complete absurdity, an unspeak- 
able feeling of disgust and disorientation 
takes hold of us. This is nausea, a sen- 
sation of being oppressed by all sur- 
rounding things as nothing but a hor- 
rible sham. 

At the opposite pole from the object 
is consciousness (létre-pour-soi), de- 
fined by Sartre as “that to which ob- 
jects have appearance, and only that.” 
In its phenomenal essence it is a void, 
a negation of objective existence, a sim- 
ple opening upon or tendency towards 
the world. Consciousness consists of 
that intimate tension which relates it 
continuously with the Vétre-en-soi. 
While this tension is substantially noth- 
ing, from it springs every “intention- 
ality,” each particular rapport with be- 
ings, a necessity for the determination 
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of the en-soi as of the pour-soi itself. 

Consciousness, furthermore, implies 
a fundamental attitude of annihilation 
of itself and the things that are its 
opposites. It takes origin from the thing 
but as a negation of being such a thing, 
as a negation of existing in the manner 
of an en-soi. The pour-soi is present to 
being under the form of a perpetual 
flight from being. Consciousness, there- 
fore, is devoid of being in itself and 
maintains itself only at the price of 
perpetual annihilation (perpetuelle né- 
antisation). Since it is a void of being, 
it can never reflect or return upon its 
subjectivity without by that fact ceas- 
ing to exist as consciousness, aS pour- 
soi present to itself and free from the 
unconscious massivité which dominates 
the world of things. 

Consciousness nevertheless suffers 
from its inconsistency, from the impos- 
sible coincidence with its proper being. 
It aspires to approach itself and give 
foundation to its own existence, thus 
making itself necessary and consistent. 
This necessity to be, to pass from the 
simple pour-soi to a real en-soi sub- 
sistence gives origin to moral conduct, 
because it is interpreted by Sartre as 
an evasion of our concrete and neces- 
sarily ambiguous human condition. 


HUMAN FREEDOM AND ACT 


With its natural orientation to objects 
necessary for its existence, conscious- 
ness must nevertheless continually re- 
fuse them so as not be engulfed by them. 
It remains, therefore, in a continual 
tension of detachment from any con- 
crete determination. It is precisely this 
attitude of consciousness which is the 
basis of human freedom. For Sartre 
human freedom comes to be the ca- 
pacity of the étre-pour-soi to make it- 
self be in a positive way by pursuing 
what it wishes to be without binding 
itself to any of its own determinations. 
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Consequently it always reserves the 
possibility of detaching itself from them, 
of annihilating them. 


This absolute freedom is essential to 
consciousness. By its very nature con- 
sciousness is “condemned to freedom.” 
Consciousness, in fact, transcends by 
its freedom every determination im- 
posed upon it: natural, biological, or 
physical. 


Consciousness — understood now as 
free will — tends to objects for the pur- 
pose of determining itself concretely; to 
become an en-soi. Not, however, an en- 
soi to the measure of mundane objects, 
not a “thing.” But an en-soi-pour-soi 
consciousness of what it is as en-soi 
and conscious of being the foundation 
of this en-soi which has been freely 
granted. It is conscious, then, of being 
of and from itself the proper reason 
for its own being, and so of escaping 
the absurdity of the pure en-soi, which 
is what it is without any reason, for 
no other reason than that it is. 


In its free realization of itself con- 
sciousness is given primacy over the 
world of objects, which are but the in- 
finite possibilities of the en-soi whose 
forms it can take. Objects constitute 
an infinity of values or means for the 
subject. Yet the objects do not possess 
such value in themselves; what value 
they have is freely assigned to them by 
consciousness. And since consciousness 
can never be restricted to or limited 
by a particular form of being, the sub- 
ject strives continually to go beyond 
what it is at any moment to realize ever 
new possibilities of being. 


The totality of values which con- 
sciousness wishes to realize in itself by 
means of objects in the world is ex- 
pressed as the fundamental drive or 
total projection of self. It implies, even 
if unconsciously, an infinite possibility 









of being for the subject, and hence sig- 
nifiies a will of the entire being, a will 
to be God himself. 


THE ETHICS OF SARTRE 


Given the essential ambiguity of the 
“human condition,” of a freedom-situ- 
ated, two alternatives remain open to 
consciousness: to lose self in the ob- 
jective or to establish self in pure free- 
dom by renunciation ci all fixed deter- 
minations, of every form of concrete 
existence. According to Sartre the only 
authentic attitude, the only morality 
which can save the true nature of con- 
sciousness is neither of the alternatives 
mentioned, but the engagement of self 
with objects without at the same time 
becoming the slave of the en-soi, an 
engagement in freedom that is always 
active and repudiative. Constantly en- 
gaged with the world yet never es- 
tranged from self, ever disposed to new 
realizations but never molded to some 
static, definite manner of being — in 
a word, to live dégagé de ses engage- 
ments dans ses engagements mémes. 
The watchword of Sartrean existential- 
ism is everywhere the same: il faut 
maintenir Vambiguité. 

The freedom of ambiguity represents 
a conquest which each one must reach 
by himself through personal and pain- 
ful effort. From the initial, spontaneous 
encounter with the world by which one 
is enticed and disarmed by it one must 
pass through the phase of the reflec- 
tion which is complicity (réflexion- com- 
plice) to that of the reflection which 
is purification (réflexion-purifiante). In 
this final stage is placed the moral 
problem of fidelity to the authentic de- 
mands of our human condition. We 
must continually make choice, create 
for ourselves our particular essence, 
form our personality. It is not some- 
thing already constituted by natural de- 
terminism but something demanding 
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discovery or invention by each of us: 
in this consists our particular moral 
duty. 

The idea of a totally personal solution 
of moral problems, a solution created 
from situation to situation, is a focal 
point common to some extent to all ex- 
istentialist theoreticians. In it there is 
nothing absolute or universal which 
would be valid for all individuals, since 
the real is always the concrete and par- 
ticular. Man can never appeal to uni- 
versal norms to escape the obligation 
of judging for himself what conduct he 
ought to assume in this instant of exis- 
tence. 

Sartre is adverse to all that is fixed, 
definite, or impersonal. These are in 
fact characteristic of the “absurd,” to 
which the dynamism of the étre-pour- 
soi is opposed. Sartre invokes an “exis- 
tential psychoanalysis” which controls 
behavior and the projected ends of the 
individual and places him on guard 
against the enslavement of freedom in 
a mode of being which is not authentic, 
that is, not ambiguous. 

Every objective value which man 
seeks to realize is lost in the effort 
if he makes it his goal. Even the at- 
tempt to become God (that is, to be of 
oneself the conscious foundation of one’s 
own en-soi) is a self-contradictory proj- 
ect inasmuch as it would necessarily 
bring one to a fixation of consciousness 
in a determinate state and therefore to 
the extinction of freedom. 

For Sartre, consequently, the good or 
evil of acts does not derive from an 
external norm. The wil! itself bestows 
good or bad upon them by willing them 
freely. Man can will everything and 
never reject anything, because by the 
very fact that he wills anything at all 
that thing becomes fully licit. Sartre’s 
ideal of an authentic realization of the 
“conscious being” is, in the words of 
one critic, “that of a freedom which is 
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totally intoxicated with itself, which 
refuses none of its possibilities of be- 
ing, which is permitted everything, 
which rejects every restriction that 
would pretend to bind it, and at the 
same time a freedom which attaches 
itself to nothing, which binds itself to 
none of those things which it chooses to 
be or which it does.” 


IMPOSSIBILITY OF EXISTENTIAL ETHICS 


To this point no attempt has been 
made to show the fundamental accord 
of existential ethics and situation ethics 
in its extreme form. Certain motives 
and factors which Sartre pursues to the 
point of absurdity have been heartily 
endorsed by the situationists. If we 
take away the phenomenological frame 
and the atheistic presuppositions prop- 
er to the existentialism of Sartre, we 
can say that the two ethics agree in 
their general expression, that is, with 
regard to the moral values of conscience 
(consciousness) and its autonomy re- 
specting external norms. 


The affirmation of a total and gra- 
tuitous human freedom as opposed to 
a superior and all-comprehensive moral 
order, both divine and natural, releases 
man from any directive bond whatever 
and crowns him with an autonomy as 
absolute as it is vacuous. No value can 
now impose itself on him as obligatory. 
The individual becomes the creator of 
his values, his own internal law. It is 
clear that this is an ethic of the arbi- 
trary and hence no ethic. Human life 
according to Sartre, with all the moral 
values by which humanity lives and is 
nourished, is simply impossible. With- 
out God man cannot comprehend even 
himself. 

The extraordinary appeal of Sartre 
is witness to his ability to grasp and in- 
terpret the spiritual situation of the 
post-war generation. To young people 
who place no hope in anything, he has 





cast a new anchor of salvation, however 
strange it may seem: their very des- 
peration. He says: Live as you like, 
without willing anything. This is free- 
dom. Desperation is itself a way of 
life, indeed, the one most consonant 
with the insignificance of life. 

A lucid despair, an implacable pes- 
simism about man’s condition and the 
presumed values and ideals he has al- 
ways sought, an acute sense of the van- 
ity of things — this is what pervades 
every page of Sartre. Cast willy-nilly 
into an absurd world, one must engage 
in life without hoping for anything from 
it while enjoying with full freedom the 
rare moments of pleasure that it offers. 
In today’s world where many do not 
believe in anything or hope for any- 
thing, why meddle with unverifiable 
prescriptions or metaphysical creeds 
which can only induce self-torture and 
unrest? It is to the present existential 
reality that one must attach himself, 
not to find support in it, since it is in- 
consistent, but to take only that little 
good which it has to offer. 


The impossibility of an existential 
ethics has its metaphysical basis in the 
exaltation of “being” as antecedent and 
opposed to thought. To ontological 
phenomenalism logically corresponds 
an ethical atomism, both presented in 
the light of a false horizontal trans- 
cendentalism. 


OTHER FORMS OF EXISTENTIALISM 


Besides atheist existentialism there 
are other currents of this philosophy 
with a neutral or theist tendency. What 
dependence does situation ethics have 
on them? 

Heidegger, among others, shows deep- 
er anguish than Sartre over the con- 
tingency of being and the radical in- 
sufficiency of man. Man is for him the 
“sentinel of nothingness” and “freedom 


for death.” To some he appears to have 
placed the foundations for a sublime 
asceticism in his fully-conscious renun- 
ciation of worldly cares for the purpose 
of preserving full freedom of spirit. 
Most critics, however, see in this a logi- 
cal outcome of the tortured nihilism 
which characterizes not a little the 
thought of Heidegger. 


In theistic existentialism one’s hopes 
are but little more satisfied. It takes 
sharpiy to task Kantian formalism, 
idealistic rationalism, and the abstrac- 
tion of Christian morals in favor of a 
more human, existential ethics. Far 
from the nihilistic abyss of atheism 
and from the continual rejection of 
transcendence on the part of Heidegger 
and Jaspers, this form of existentialism 
takes a bold leap to the heights of 
an immediate union with the divine and 
refuses the ethico-juridical human order 
as a decadence of “being” into “having.” 


LITERARY SOURCES 


There can be little doubt that much 
of the success of existentialism and its 
philosophic and theological offspring is 
due to the new way of propagating 
ideas through literature, especially the 
novel and the drama. The exponents 
of existentialism, particularly in France, 
immediately saw the advantages of the 
belles-lettres over any formal scientific 
exposition for presenting the individ- 
ual in his concrete existence. Sarire’s 
drama, Le Diable et le bon Dieu, for 
example, has had far greater influence 
than his treatise L’Htre et le Néant. 
As one observer has pointed out, “Sar- 
tre passes from philosophy to the novel, 
to tragedy and to comedy without shift- 
ing his ground, because for him the 
theater is nothing more than phenom- 
enology carried out on a stage.” 


In his dramas Sartre portrays the 
indetermination of human freedom, the 
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contingency and absurdity of an exis- 
tence in which human acts are discon- 
nected, of no logical or moral signifi- 
cance, or in Sartrean terminology, whol- 
ly gratuitous. 


Fellow to Sartre in spirit and influ- 
ence is André Gide. Sartre had only 
praise for Gide’s radical and articulate 
atheism, although he protested that 
there existed an enormous difference 
between Gide’s “gratuitous act” and 
his own “free act” — a difference, how- 
ever, apparent only in Gide’s lack of a 
ponderous phenomenological justifica- 
tion. Gide binds himself to nothing. 
If he has an ambition, it is only to give 
the world the model of a personality 
which is unrestrainedly free. He re- 
serves his praise for the happiness of 
never making a choice, so that one may 
always be at the disposition of any na- 
tural impulse or sensation, from the 
most bestial to the most angelic. Such 
happiness he transfigures in a literature 
that is at once lucid and fascinating. 
Only an uncompromised sincerity can 
reveal every experience however lurid, 
and only detachment can make one an 
exception to the usual moral formation. 
Sin consists not in withdrawing oneself 
from the leveling observance of common 
morality but in subjecting oneself to 
it and thereby depriving the individual 
of the particular significance which he 
could have in the grand symphony of 
beings. 


Albert Camus carries a step further 
Sartre’s absurd contingency of beings. 
The ideal and the salvation of conscious- 
ness reposes in the enjoyment of the 
fragmentary succession of each mo- 
ment, in the most extravagant choices 
of the will. Everything is licit because 
all things are equal in moral insignifi- 
cance. It is this absurdity of life which 
appears in his earlier literary works: 
Le mythe de Sysiphe, Caligula, La Peste. 
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SCIENTIFIC SOURCES 


It is evident that psychoanalysis, both 
as a method of psychotherapy and as 
a branch of empirical psychology, has 
had tremendous influence everywhere 
and holds the interest of countless in- 
dividuals. One consequence of this new 
science of man has been the emphasis 
placed on homo ut hic, man as he real- 
ly exists in all his individual notes. 
This man is opposed to homo ut sic, 
the abstract and unreal man studied 
by traditional psychology and ethics. 
Norms which the traditional doctrine 
pretends to discover from the meta- 
physical structure of the “essential” 
man are inapplicable to the concrete 
conditions of the “existential” man. Ac- 
cordingly, the new psychology desires 
to institute new norms which are inde- 
pendent of natural and Christian mor- 
ality. It calls them personalist ethics. 

Metaphysical morality is not abso- 
lutely discarded, but the obligations it 
imposes can no longer be held as strict 
and unyielding. Unconscious dynamisms 
and determinations lie beneath the ap- 
parent calm of consciousness and are 
guided by their own laws. These laws 
and their dynamisms are imperious in 
their demands upon man’s conscious 
behavior. Conscience is not, as it may 
appear, a clear and placid realm where 
judgments of moral value regarding in- 
dividual acts are reached. It is rather 
a bundle of psychic energies rooted in 
instinctive and unconscious soil. 

It is further affirmed that the evolu- 
tion of conscience in its intellectual 
and affective formation is an extreme- 
ly complicated phenomenon whose har- 
monious development and perfect mat- 
uration is found only in rare instances. 
In its efforts to adapt itself to the real, 
the ego is barraged and battered by 
unbridled impulses of pleasure on one 
hand and by the inhibitions of external 
morality on the other. If this conflict 
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of the ego with the id and superego is 
not happily resolved, we then have one 
or the other complex or arrestation of 
the psychic dynamisms. This degener- 
ates progressively into nervous disor- 
ders, into intellectual, affective, and 
sexual regressions which fetter for one’s 
entire life the perfection and freedom 
of moral acts. 

Nearly all persons, according to the 
psychoanalysts, are afflicted with some 
such psychological devolution. If the 
psychic disequilibrium is not evident, 
it is because the defects have been com- 
pensated by other capacities and re- 
sources of the individual. Hence some 
inclinations, even though the most no- 
ble and moral, can be found to be rela- 
ted to disturbances and regressions in 
the depths of the psyche. The particu- 
lar tone of one’s affections, of one’s 
manner of seeing and judging, is al- 
ways linked to this mysterious part 
of oneself. One must be careful not 
to confuse virtue with what might be 
merely a defective development in a 
part of the personality. 


Certain writers on the subject do 
not hesitate to say that not only do 
unconscious dynamisms disturb the free 
exercise of the will but they actually 
exclude it. These forces bring such 
extrinsic pressure to bear on the sub- 
ject, that, although the will remains 
free to offer its theoretical consent to 
the moral judgment of conscious, it is 
nevertheless physically impossible to 
actualize that judgment. 


CONCLUSION 


Man today has a horror of the fixed, 
the determinate, the eternal. Three per- 
sons seated upon divans in a parlor 
look out of painted windows with no 
other amusement than their mutual 
self-torture carried on in a delirium 
which always returns to where it be- 
gan. This, according to Sartre, is man’s 
hell, and it is shared by all those who 
cannot discover the true sense, at once 
human and divine, of man’s fleeting 
and painful existence on earth. 


oO Source: MISCELLANEA FRANCESCANA. Tome 57, fase 1, Gennaio- 
Marzo 1957, pp. 3-63. “La Morale di Situatione. Presentazione e 
analisi dello sue fonti.” 


Presentation: Frederick J. Hunnefeld, c.pp.s., Saint Charles Seminary, Car- 


thagena, Ohio. 
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EFORE THE TWENTIETH 

century the science of the stars 
was an astronomy of position. It was 
limited to the study of right ascensions 
and declinations and to the calculations 
of the trajectories and velocities of the 
stars in that small portion of celestial 
space occupied by our galaxy. Beyond 
the Milky Way unknown space seemed 
to extend into infinity with every ap- 
pearance of eternal stability. 

This situation has been compleiely 
revolutionized by the discovery of the 
relativity of space and time with respect 
to the speed of light and the density 
of matter and by the photographic 
sounding of the depths of space with 
giant telescopes. A new picture of the 
universe has been unveiled, one of maj- 
esty and youthful vigor, and one of 
the most fascinating of all objects of 
philosophical reflection. We shall treat 
two basic aspects: the application of the 
theory of relativity that led to the dis- 
covery of the expansion of the universe, 
and the contribution of microphysics to 
astrophysics which has indicated the 
physical conditions preceding the ex- 
pansion of the universe. In the process 
we shall endeavor to point out the phil- 


osophic deductions suggested by the 
facts. 


RELATIVITY AND THE EXPANDING UNIVERSE 


Before trying to evaluate the data of 
modern astronomy, we should try to 
realize the great change in scientific at- 
titude brought about by the theory of 
relativity, especially in the mathemati- 
cal representation of physical facts. A 
study of the scientific framework com- 
mon to various branches of physics, 
such as the work of Sesmat on the sys- 
tems of reference in classical and rela- 
tivity science and that of M. Ulysses 
Philippi on the stages of scientific 
schematization of phenomena, show us 
how science has freed itself from the 
immature ontology of mathematical 
realism which it attempted to substitute 
for Aristotelian metaphysics at the be- 
ginning of the Renaissance. Cartesian 
science borrowed its method from ana- 
lytical geometry. It indulged in the re- 
duction of empirical quantities to iden- 
tities “by figure and movement.” It 
did so with growing success until about 
1900, when it was forced to surrender 
to the evidence that the propagation 
of light refused to obey its laws; it did 





not fit the geometric framework of 
classical physics. It became necessary 
to bend the frame of reference to the 
facts, to subordinate geometric con- 
stants to physical ones. This was Ein- 
stein’s contribution. 

His mathematical relativity opened 
a great chasm between itself and the 
mathematical realism of Descartes 
in which the Newtonian universe was 
conceived. In the older system the basic 
concepts of pure mathematics, space 
and time, were absolute and infinite on- 
tological entities, mutually independent. 
They formed the invariant framework 
within which classical science sought 
to localize phenomena. This was Pas- 
cal’s way of understanding Cartesian 
science, as if the “geometric mind” gave 
the first intuition of the real. Even 
Newton’s celestial mechanics was based 
on such absolutes. Inertia, the basis of 
the “Galileo” systems of reference, is 
considered the ontological property of 
Euclidean space and the first property 
of matter. 


This system of thought allowed stars 
to be multiplied endlessly in space, as 
Democritus supposed they were. With- 


out experimental proof classical as- 
tronomy at the beginning of the Ren- 
aissance held this extrapolation of the 
Greek atomists as an evident truth. 
Giordano Bruno, like Descartes, looked 
upon the universe as positively infinite, 
containing an infinity of worlds. Pascal 
expressed his fear of this infinity which 
baffles reason. Kant tried to escape the 
“absurdity” of the Newtonian universe 
by making space and time subjective 
forms of the mind. 

Einstein’s theory of relativity changed 
this situation completely. The static 
universe, immutable in its ontological 
framework of absolute space and time, 
gives way to an expanding one. It would 
take too long to show how the special 
theory of relativity subordinated the 
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classic constants to the physical con- 
stant of the velocity of light, and how 
the general theory of relativity makes 
the geometrical constant of Newtonian 
gravitation subordinate to the density 
of matter. The main thing is that space 
and time cease to be absolute entities 
independent of the phenomena taking 
place in them. They themselves become, 
as Coudere expresses it, “actors in the 
drama of the universe.” Instead of an 
infinite void, which was an abstract 
receptacle with no essential relation to 
matter, we now have the notion of a 
relative field of force which is space- 
time. Gravitational forces, attractions 
and its relativity complement, repul- 
sion, are considered properties of space- 
time. They form the new ontological 
basis which conditions and limits both 
the extent and the duration of the total 
field of force of the universe. This view 
calls into question any real significance 
of the separate abstract notions of 
space and time. 

This new concept of a space-time 
whose radius depends on the density of 
cosmic matter coincided with the reso- 
lution of distant nebulae into stars and 
the discovery in space of a vast number 
of galaxies analogous to our own. It 
has been estimated that there are a 
billion of these galaxies within the 
range of the Mount Palomar telescope. 
Hubble counted an average of twelve 
thousand nebulae for a portion of celes- 
tial space equal to the apparent size 
of the moon’s disc. The infinite of which 
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the Greek atomists dreamed was taking 
shape. Yet just when it seemed to be- 
come an experimental fact the very no- 
tion of infinity changed completely. 

Einstein had supposed, as a simpli- 
fying fiction for his calculations, that 
the relativity universe formed a static 
system; that is, that cosmic attraction 
and repulsion, functions of local den- 
sity and total density, were in equilib- 
rium. This supposed a uniform time 
throughout the universe, which was 
contrary to the special theory of rela- 
tivity. His disciples were quick to point 
out that this equilibrium becomes un- 
stable in a universe of moving stars, in 
which time follows the laws of local 
curvature. In 1917 De Sitter thought 
it possible that the universe might os- 
cillate between the two extremes of 
relativity: fvil and empty space. In 
1923 Friedman showed that the curva- 
ture of Ejinstein’s universe was essen- 
tially unstable, and in 1927 Father Le- 
maitre proved that cosmic repulsion 
must prevail over attraction. Distant 
objects in the heavens must have ra- 
dial velocities proportional to their dis- 
tance. The universe presents a picture 
of homogeneous dilation at speeds which 
are additive with distance. It is im- 
portant from a philosophical viewpoint 
that this is a dilation of space, of a 
field of force, and not merely of the 
objects in it; it is space which gives 
the objects their speeds of flight. And 
time, bound to space derives its direc- 
tion from the expanding movement in 
which it is involved. 

Two years later the American as- 
tronomers Hubble and Humason an- 
nounced that they had observed the 
recession of the nebulae, at speeds pro- 
portional to distance as predicted by 
the theory. Their conclusions were 
based on the displacement toward the 
red end of the spectrum of the H and 
K rays of calcium in the nebulae. The 


fact was verified for objects ranging 
from fourteen to five-hundred million 
light years, a total of several million 
galaxies. In the judgment of Coudere 
we are therefore dealing with a cosmic 
law, truly one of the most impressive 
laws of physics. The apparent radial 
speeds of the galaxies rapidly approach 
significant fractions of the speed of 
light, suggesting an expansion that 
might possibly exceed that speed. 


THE FINITE UNIVERSE 


The universe thus appears, surpris- 
ingly enough, in the process of a gigan- 
tic explosion, with a proper coefficient 
of expansion, Hubble’s constant. Science 
was therefore obliged to turn to the no- 
tion of a common point origin of the 
vast number of galaxies it had just dis- 
covered. These facts are well known; 
what is not so well known is the phi- 
losophy of space and time which they 
imply. 

In the first place, the close bond be- 
tween space and time asserted by the 
theory of relativity is brilliantly con- 
firmed by the discovery of the expan- 
sion of the universe. The yardstick of 
space is truly a function of time. Apart 
from any judgment concerning the Rie- 
man character of space affirmed by Ein- 
stein, it is apparent that space does not 
exist apart from time, and that the 
two cannot be conceived except as hav- 
ing a common origin. This fact led 
Sir James Jeans to recall a phrase of 
St. Augustine: God made the world 
not in time but with time. 

While this viewpoint is opposed to 
that of classical science, it generalizes 
one of the laws of classical science, the 
law of Carnot-Clausius in thermody- 
namics. This law is the first expression 
of the flow of energy. It showed that 
for thermal energy, time is an irrevers- 
ible pointer. This law of entropy, which 
is opposed to the theoretical reversibil- 
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ity of mechanical phenomena, is broad- 
ened and explained by the theory of 
relativity, for the framework of space- 
time is itself unidirectional. Not only 
are energy transformations limited by 
their qualitive deterioration, but the 
very structure of the universe (exten- 
sion as a function of duration) points to 
a beginning, a temporal origin, into 
which this structure folds back as we 
look into the past. (This view of uni- 
directionality of space and time has 
been confirmed by the recent discovery 
of the non-parity of space in the struc- 
ture of energy. [Nobel Prize 1957] It 
seems that space has kept an initial 
spin or direction of movement. Matter 
is “dextrorotatory” and energy seems 
to be conserved in this direction but 
not in others.) The temporal con- 


tingency of creation is clearly revealed 
here. A dynamic picture of the uni- 
verse, essentially unstable, has replaced 
the cold static image and obliges us to 
go back to a beginning of time. 

This is truly a turning point in the 


history of thought. For most of the 
Greek atomists the universe was in- 
finite in time and space. For Aristotle 
it was spatially finite but temporally 
infinite. The universe of contemporary 
astronomy is a unified physical system, 
unidirectional, finite in both space and 
time. 

We are aware that scientists maintain 
a cautious reserve concerning the meta- 
physical consequences of the law of 
expansion, refusing to overstep the 
bounds of their own method. Some hold 
simply, with Einstein, to a point origin 
or common source, while deploring the 
fact that “the two ends of the chain 
regrettably hang in the void.” Others 
escape the logic of the facts by con- 
tinuing to speak of a Euclidean infinite 
as a complementary hypothesis. Still 
others dream of a cyclic or oscillating 
evolution of the universe. 
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But these attempts to avoid the meta- 
physical problem should not intimidate 
the philosopher. We can at least point 
out the essential difference between the 
classical notion of infinity as found in 
Cartesian mathematical realism and the 
meaning of the term in the theory of 
relativity. If we admit, with Einstein, 
that space is Rieman space, closed be- 
cause of its curvature, a function of the 
non-zero density of matter, then there 
is no longer a positive foundation for 
Euclidean infinity, and the infinitist at- 
titude of the scientist is based only on 
an irrationalistic metaphysics. To admit 
with Father Lemaitre that the universe 
of relativity is expanding toward in- 
finite Euclidean space is to assert at 
the same time that it can never attain 
it. It is only a potential infinity, one 
with a beginning, and furthermore it 
is subject to the law of total doubling 
back within time. 

This is an essential and curious prop- 
erty of a universe in expansion, this 
subjection to the isotropic value of this 
cosmic repulsion expressed in Hubble’s 
constant. Whatever the exact value of 
this constant may be, in retracing his- 
tory expansion folds back totally with- 
in the unity of time. However great 
the radius of the universe, the speed of 
the folding back, proportional to dis- 
tance, reabsorbs the past, reabsorbs an- 
tipodal distance in the same rhythm as 
local distance. The yardstick of space 
is truly a function of time. 

A good illustration of this is a kind 
of jack-in-the-box propelled by scissors 
movements joined end to end. Closing 
the first pair of levers moves all the 
other outward with speed proportional 
to their distance from the origin of the 
movement. Reopening the first pair 
brings back all the others. There is also 
the common example of the toy balloon. 
As it is blown up, all points on its sur- 
face dilate uniformly. This example is 
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just as convincing, for one cannot re- 
duce the distance between two neigh- 
boring points without reducing the to- 
tal distance. For this reason we cannot 
agree with Gamov, who thinks that in 
the state of initial condensation galax- 
ies already existed in space which are 
now beyond the range of our telescopes. 
This view does not seem to conform to 
the nature of space and the law of ex- 
pansion of relativity theory. Hubble’s 
constant, if such there be, leaves no 
room for Pascal’s “microbe” argument, 
(Pascal imagined a successive encasing 
of universes, each one repeating itself) 
or to that of the hotel with an infinite 
number of rooms suggested by the 
mathematician Hilbert. 

Neither Pascal nor Kant would have 
experienced “dizziness” in contemplat- 
ing the relative infinity which is reab- 
sorbed in its past. An “infinity” of this 
kind is not really infinite; it remains in- 
telligible in function of the unity of time. 
These philosophers would probably have 
distinguished, with our teacher Baudin, 
between the “dizziness” experienced by 
the imagination in representing space, 
and the bewilderment of the reason 
which ceases as soon as some limiting 
figure can be given for the dimensions 
of space. Even back in the thirteenth 
century Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of 
Lincoln, needed no longer fear the in- 
finite when he was able to surmise, 
with the anticipation of a genius, that 
the universe must have the finite radius 
of the present expansion of light from 
a starting point. 


The cause of classical infinity now 
seems so shaken by the evidence for 
expansion that certain astronomers, 
clinging to it for ideological reasons, 
find themselves committed to strange 
ideas that defy all philosophy. For ex- 
ample the theory of compensated ex- 
pansion advanced by the Russian as- 
tronomer Veljaminoff and taken up by 


Bondi, Gold and Hoyle, supposes a con- 
tinuous creation of hydrogen out of 
nothingness — and this without a Crea- 
tor — so that despite the expansion the 
image of the universe remains the same 
throughout all ages. This attempt to 
separate cosmic space from the meas- 
ure of time appears unique in the his- 
tory of thought. No scientist has ever 
contradicted so violently the fundamen- 
tal principle of ontology: “from nothing, 
nothing comes,” respected since the 
time of Parmenides. It might be ob- 
served that this antiphilosophical hy- 
pothesis seems to be refuted by the 
work of Stebbins and Whiteford on 
very distant eliptical nebulae. The light 
from these nebulae shows an abundance 
of giant red stars, indicating that these 
galaxies are in a primitive state of evo- 
lution, and that galaxies do grow old. 


THE AGE OF THE UNIVERSE 


Opposed to these attempts to sep- 
arate cosmic evolution from the pointer 
of time is the notion of finite space-time 
of relativity which has led to the veri- 
fication of the uniform aging of the uni- 
verse. This is the result which most 
surprised the astronomers. It turns out 
to be a solid argument for the expan- 
sion of the universe. Scientists speak 
of the theatrical impact produced as 
one by one local steller evolutions and 
then the age of the expanding universe 
itself were brought into alignment with 
the age of the earth. Geological time, 
as measured by the radioactivity of 
heavy elements, such as uranium and 
thorium, is in the neighborhood of five 
billion years. The age of the stars of 
the solar type, calculated from their 
expenditure of hydrogen, the age of 
galaxies as indicated by the immature 
agitation of their globular and irregular 
masses, the undeveloped state of dis- 
persion of the galaxies as a whole, and 
finally the time of expansion called for 
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by the constant of Hubble — all indi- 
cate a relatively short span of five bil- 
lion years. Who would have thought in 
1900, when Newtonian astronomy still 
demanded trillions of years merely for 
the gravitational equipartition of our 
galaxy, that the age of the universe 
with its hundreds of billions of galaxies 
would be reduced to that of the earth! 
This alignment gives the universe an 
impressive coherence and puts an end to 
the fiction of an infinite number of in- 
dependent worlds that lasted from De- 
mocritus to Newton. Irrational fiction 
has been supplanted by a cosmic soli- 
darity of parts with the whole and of 
the whole with the parts: an overall 
plan with a single initial field of force. 

To see the coherence of this plan, let 
us imagine the expanding universe on 
a reduced scale, as geographers do when 
they lay out a map. If we reduce the 150 
million kilometers between the earth 
and the sun to 53.10° microns, the dis- 
tance between the electron and the pro- 
ton of hydrogen, a proportional time 
scale will give the revolution of the 
earth around the sun an angular vel- 
ocity close to that of the electron around 
the proton, and the year will be re- 
duced to about 10~* seconds. On this 
scale our galaxy of a hundred billion 
stars becomes a disc, a small atomic 
cloud fifty centimeters in diameter, and 
Einstein’s expanding universe forms a 
cloud 100 kilometers in diameter, and 
its galaxies appear as luminous tufts 
from ten to fifty meters apart. Seen 
from afar, this cloud would offer a 
striking resemblance to the gaseous 
nebula issuing from the explosion of a 
super-nova, or to the mushroom cloud 
from an atom bomb. 

A few moments ago the luminous ball 
of the super-nova universe began to 
burst, and now it is pushing out into 
space, illuminated by radioactive atom- 
stars, and taking on the distorted as- 
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pect of the nebula of the Crab. The ex- 
plosion of the universe resembles the 
explosion of individual stars. The ex- 
ploding stars within the cloud, the no- 
vae and super-novae, merely augment 
the initial burst, like a cluster of fire- 
crackers. “Standing on one of the cool- 
er cinders,” writes Father Lemaitre, 
“we see the suns gradually fading, and 
we try to reconstruct the brilliance that 
existed when the worlds were formed.” 

This microphysical scale model re- 
veals an essential aspect of cosmic soli- 
darity, but to obtain the time needed 
for the formation of the planet on which 
we live, we must restore the micro- 
physical dimensions of the explosion. 
The universe is a hydrogen bomb which 
the Creator made large enough to al- 
low for the birth of living things. We 
find it hard to appreciate the widespread 
view that such a universe with its mil- 
lions of galaxies has become incom- 
mensurable for man. Incommensurable 
to the imagination, yes; but so are the 
molecules of our own body. It is not 
incommensurable to reason. On the con- 
trary, we find it entirely reasonable to 
suppose the explosion on such an enor- 
mous scale that because of the gravi- 
tation of the huge mass the expansion 
took all the time necessary to form our 
planet. For the philosopher the uni- 
verse is just the space-time coordinate 
needed for the successive appearance of 
all the kingdoms of nature up to man. 
In the words of Gamov, “An hour was 
enough to form the elements. . . but it 
took three billion years to come to 
man.” 

To summarize this first part, we may 
say that because of relativity contem- 
porary astronomy finds itself in agree- 
ment with the wisdom of Plato and 
Aristotle, who avoided treating space 
and time as substantial entities, inde- 
pendent of matter. Plato chose not to 
accept space and time among the sub- 
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stantial ideas, for the kind of space that 
is confused with matter can be known 
only by spurious reasoning, indirectly. 
Aristotle strove to show that space as 
the place occupied by bodies is the 
proper field of things. For them, as 
for modern relativity, it is a vicious 
circle to postulate the existence of end- 
less worlds because of the infinite ex- 
tension of empty space. For to do so 
is to extend a notion derived from bod- 
ies and then fill it with the same bod- 
ies. It is to extrapolate a dynamic ref- 
erence frame and field of force that 
exists only as a function of the density 
of matter. The Dutch astronomer De 
Sitter has shown that the infinite can- 
not be conceived except as a function of 
zero density. But can zero density be 
the principle of a field of force? 

The Euclidean fiction appears in- 
volved in contradiction. After three 
centuries of mathematical realism 
science is liberating itself from what 
looks like ontologism, a metaphysics of 
the irrational. 

Our first conclusion then is that the 
only valid notion of space is that of 
a field of force, and we hold the primacy 
of their field of force with respect to 
individual structures. In the universe 
the details do not account for the whole, 
it is the whole that justifies the parts. 
We shall find this conclusion broadened 
and consolidated by the second aspect 
of modern astronomy, the application 
of microphysics to astrophysics. 


MICROPHYSICS APPLIED TO THE STARS 


While relativity disclosed the fact of 
expansion, it was microphysics that 
found the cause of the cosmic explo- 
sion. If the universe was not in the 
state of static equilibrium supposed by 
Einstein, why was its motion a dilation 
rather than a contraction? The an- 
swer came when the scientists experi- 
menting in the laboratory on the struc- 


ture of the atom had to turn to the 
stars to find the temperatures and den- 
sities needed to consolidate the nuclei 
of the ninety-two elements. 


Thus from the meeting of two sci- 
ences was born astrophysics, which 
was to revolutionize Newtonian con- 
cepts. In order to explain the genesis of 
both light and heavy elements it had 
to be supposed, in agreement with the 
point-origin called for by relativity, 
that in the beginning the matter of the 
universe was in a state of extreme con- 
densation, tens of millions of times more 
dense than water, and that this “nu- 
clear liquid” contained all the matter 
of the known galaxies in a space only 
thirty times the diameter of the sun. 
Only thermal agitation corresponding 
to these enormous pressures and reach- 
ing fifteen billion degrees could suf- 
ficiently accelerate protons, neutrons, 
and electrons to effect their juncture. 

Tables comparing theoretical and real 
weights of the nuclei indicate that this 
union of nucleons is accompanied by 
loss of weight. In accordance with Ein- 
stein’s law of equivalence of mass and 
energy, nuclear condensation should 
therefore liberate a considerable radiant 
energy after the fashion of the hydro- 
gen bomb. Expansion now becomes 
more intelligible. The point source of 
which Father Lemaitre speaks was the 
initial field of force in which all the en- 
ergy of the universe was packed to- 
gether as if into a single neutron. This 
packed condition then liberated the 
radioactive forces that brought about 
the dispersion of the galaxies as they 
came into being. 

Scientists began at once to look for 
some relationship between this original 
total mass and the structure of the 
atoms which were born of it. Eddington 
undertook calculations by which he 
hoped to show a theoretical relation- 
ship between the initial proton mass, 
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the only arbitrary constant of the sys- 
tem, and the cosmic constant giving 
the curvature of Ejinstein’s universe, 
as well as the diameter cf protons and 
electrons, the speed of light, gravitation- 
al and electrical attraction, and other 
physical constants. Dirac and Jordan 
found that the same number, 10”, 
which gives the ratio of electrical to 
gravitational attraction between protons 
and electrons, also expresses the rela- 
tionship between the duration of the 
universe and the radius of the electron. 
This would prove, according to Jordan, 
that both the relationship between 
forces and that between dimensions are 
uniform functions of time for the whole 
universe, functions of the duration of 
the expansion. 

These calculations are attractive as 
expressions of cosmic solidarity, even 
though they may be frowned upon in 
some circles as too a priori for the 
spirit or experimental science. What- 
ever other value they may have, they 
give expression to a fact that domin- 
ates astrophysics and which comes like 
a breath of fresh air in philosophy, the 
fact that material structures, individ- 
ually and in combination, arise from 
contingent historical conditions, those 
of an initial field of force. The physical 
order could have misfired! Any varia- 
tion in the initial mass would have 
changed the evolution of the universe, 
the abundance and proportion of the 
elements, and the inertial effects of 
mass which are the mechanical laws 
under which we live. 

This contingency of the physical or- 
der condemns as a methodical error 
the classical materialism which tried 
to derive the universal order from the 
physical properties of matter on a molar 
scale, or which later tried to see in 
the stable units of nuclear particles the 
cornerstone of the cosmic edifice. The 
geometric key to order is not to be 
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found in the abyss of the infinitely 
small as Democritus supposed. Order 
cannot be deduced from individual 
structures. Whatever the initial con- 
dition postulated by the scientists: 
whether it be, as Lemaitre proposes, a 
disintegration of an initial nucleus 
through 260 generations of giant radio- 
active nucleons down to our present 
atoms, or successive states of concen- 
tration as held by Chandrasekhar, or 
a delicate regulation of density and de- 
creasing pressure during the first hour 
of expansion, as in the theory of Hal- 
pher-Bethe-Gamov — there is always 
an initial mass, chosen for a determined 
density and raised to tens of billions of 
degrees, which undergoes a momentary 
cooling so that the present fixed order 
of elements might be able to emerge. 


In his brilliant theory Gamov calcu- 
lated the pressure and rate of cooling 
needed for the various nuclei of the 
ninety-two elements and was able to 
explain the conditions under which one 
“nuclear heat’? could produce the pres- 
ent statistical curve of the elements. 
He was explaining “the most ancient 
archaeological document of the world,” 
the table of relative abundance of the 
atomic species. He emphasizes how deli- 
cate and fortuitous the conditions ap- 
pear. The process is a rapid dynamic 
one “in which conditions change so 
swiftly that there is never equilibrium” 
— a situation comparable to that of a 
school whose program changes so rap- 
idly that the students of any given class 
could never complete any one program. 

At the initial temperature the neu- 
trons are unstable and constantly dis- 
integrate into protons and electrons ac- 
cording to the formula: nppte. In 
turn the protons, also unstable, engen- 
der new neutrons by affixing themselves 
to electrons (pt+epn). Now the latter 
reaction would have to come to a halt 
early in the cooling process for lack 








of sufficiently rapid electrons. The neu- 
trons then become affixed to protons to 
form heavier particles. But the number 
of protons and neutrons that can re- 
main attached to one another depends 
on their velocity and velocity upon den- 
sity, and it is here that the process had 
to vary constantly to give us the pres- 
ent ratio of heavy elements. It may 
be over within an hour. Gamov ex- 
plains that if density had already de- 
creased too much, there would have 
been no neutrons in the nuclei and so 
no heavy nuclei; whereas if at the time 
of condensation the density had still 
been too high, only heavy elements 
would have formed and no hydrogen. 
This “nuclear heat” thus created an 
order out of a state of energetic in- 
stability which “corresponds rather well 
to the concept of original chaos.” If 
we consider further that the condensa- 
tion of the nuclei was simultaneously 
giving off the energy of expansion and 
contributing to the rapid modification 
of density and temperature, we can ap- 
preciate the amazingly contingent and 
explosive character of the genesis of 
the universe and accept the idea of a 
plan determined in advance and im- 
posed upon matter from without. 


PRIMACY OF THE FIELD 


The primacy of field with respect to 
a point or to individual structures 
emerges then as a basic philosophical 
truth of modern cosmology. It is a 
truth which cast. a strong light on the 
contingent emergence of universal or- 
der. For this reason Gamov did not 
hesitate to entitle his work: The Crea- 
tion of the Universe. To our knowledge 
he is the first contemporary physicist 
who gives this concept a scientific mean- 
ing. He answered objections, however, 
by stating that he did not intend to use 
this term in the sense of producing 
something from nothing but rather in 


the sense of making something from 
unformed material. According to him 
the universe is a creation in the same 
sense that the latest Parisian style is 
a creation. 


This primacy of the field is verified 
not only from the macrocosmic records 
of astronomy but also in the nuclear 
transformations of microphysics. The 
particles that emerge from disinte- 
grating nuclei — protons, mesons, 
neutrons, and electrons — maintain 
themselves only within the nuclear field. 
It is not the particle that explains the 
field, but the field that explains the 
particle. It has been found recently 
in cosmic radiation that two colliding 
protons can remain intact and still give 
birth to a group of mesons. The mesons 
therefore arise from the high potential 
produced by the two protons and not 
from their disintegration. They erupt 
from the dynamic milieu and represent 
the surplus energy of the field. — 
“They have set out to discover the im- 
mobile and the stable and have discover- 
ed the mobile.” This remark of the 
Holy Father to the microphysicists 
meeting in Rome in 1952 summarizes 
what scientists have been discovering 
from one end of the universe to the 
other. 


The urgent problem of determinism 
and indeterminism brought out by quan- 
tum mechanics should, we believe, be 
placed in the astronomical perspective 
of the primacy of fields of force with 
respect to physical structures. ‘The 
corpuscular aspect attached to the no- 
tion of particle,” writes Winand, “must 
cede to an undulatory description, and 
we find, for instance, in mesons, that 
the particles are not distinguished from 
the fields which act upon them.” When 
De Broglie founded his theory that a 
wave motion is associated with every 
particle, he was convinced that the par- 
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ticle represented the surface phenome- 
non, while the wave, the field, was the 
underlying one. The particle is deter- 
mined, whereas the wave is indeter- 
mined, representing only a mathemati- 
cal probability of the presence of the 
particle. In the astronomical perspective 
the complementarity of these two as- 
pects of matter reflects the relationship 
of chaos to order that marks all crea- 
tion and cosmic energy. 


If the independent notions of struc- 
ture, space and time have yielded to 
the notion of an initial field of force in 
astronomy, it is not surprising to see 
the same thing happen at the opposite 
extreme of nuclear phenomena. For 
the latter are but a repetition in minia- 
ture of what occurred on a grand scale 
at the beginning. A nucleus which re- 
ceives a particle of eight Mev. of energy 
receives what amounts to an increase of 
temperature of ten billion degrees; that 
is, it attains the temperature and in- 
stability of the initial cosmic heating, 
and at this temperature the nucleus 
disrupts. This is the pattern of the re- 
turn to the spontaneous and the in- 
determined, the return to disorder as 
seen in varied phenomena: the evapora- 
tion of liquids and sublimation of sol- 
ids, the emission of light, changes of 
intranuclear structures, the disintegra- 
tion of atoms. In nuclear physics as 
well as in astrophysics order emerges 
from disorder and tends to return 
there. The primordial chaos is inscribed 
in the very structure of the elements. 

Thus the argument for the temporal 
origin of the world is supplemented by 
striking evidence for the physical con- 
tingency of order. “All things being 
mixed together,” said Anaxagoras, 
“mind came and created order.” Aris- 
totle, it will be recalled, praised this 
philosopher of the Greek atomic school 
for having spoken like a sober man 
among a group of drunkards. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF LIFE 


How does this newly-discovered con- 
tingency fit into the total philosophy 
of nature? We believe that here also 
astronomy has opened new avenues of 
reflection. For example we can dis- 
cern hierarchy among the elements that 
begin numerically with hydrogen and 
build up by progressive additions to the 
nuclei. The diamond (carbon), the pur- 
est and strongest crystalline structure 
among the elements, is truly the jewel 
of the physical order, showing the 
“stamp of the workman on his work.” 
The even-numbered nucleus of carbon 
combines three alpha particles, each 
by 30 Mev., into an extremely solid 
structure, and its tetravalence brings 
together four electrons at the normal 
energy level of the hydrogen atom. 
It thereby achieves a perfect balance 
of electrostatic and covalence and oc- 
cupies the center of the first octave of 
Mendeleef’s table, the exact center if 
we repeat the inert gas at the beginning 
and end of the period. It is a strik- 
ing fact that carbon is the only element 
with its peripheral electrons at the sare 
distance as the electron of hydrogen. 
Under these optimum conditions it ex- 
hibits a maximum covalent. strength. 
There are over 350,000 known carbon 
compounds compared to some 35,000 
of all other elements combined. Men- 
deleef’s periodic table forms a pedestal 
upon which are raised the elements of 
life. Was this a game of chance or a 
work of Wisdom? Mendeleef’s table is 
too rational. We cannot admit that 
the element with the privileged balance 
of valence acquired it by mere chance. 

This same carbon plays a key role in 
the transformations of cosmic energy. 
In the original nuclear explosion as well 
as in Bethe’s cycle, which is its con- 
tinuation in the stars, carbon is the 
catalyst in the production of heavy nu- 
clei. It is the mother structure which 
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regenerates itself after it has given birth 
to weaker atoms. According to E. Wig- 
ner, the “gap” at mass five could have 
been crossed in the cosmic nuclear re- 
action only with the aid of carbon. 
Nuclear combinations form easily as 
far as mass four: hydrogen, deuterium, 
tritium and helium. But particles of 
mass five are extremely improbable, and 
the only means found to date to cross 
over to mass six is to place the nucleus 
of carbon 11 at the other side. Tritium 
attaches itself to the carbon, liberating 
lithium and radioactive beryllium, which 
in turn changes to carbon, and the cycle 
recommences. Carbon was the original 
bridge leading to the other elements, 
and it plays the same role in every star 
of the universe. The “infernal cycle of 
carbon,” as Bethe’s cycle has been 
called, includes the transformation of 
four protons inio helium in the bosom 
of carbon, which emerges unscathed 
from the metamorphosis. 

It is this reaction that illuminates the 
stars. Every second the sun transforms 
recommences. Carbon was the original 
564 million tons of hydrogen into 560 
million tons of helium. The difference 
of 4 million tons is converted to light. 
When the stars finally use up their 
reserves, the spectrum will be dominat- 
ed by carbon radiation, and astronomers 
speak of the carbon state as the final 
state of the stars. This is truly a strik- 
ing role for the jewel among elements, 
the seal of divine Wisdom which con- 
ceived all physical order in view of the 
coming of life. 


CREATION 


The development of modern astron- 
omy appears to us as a grand rehabili- 
tation of the idea of creation. Far from 
frightening reason, the enormous abyss 
of the universe with its fleeing galaxies 
has a singularly youthful appearance, 
and its order proclaims the Creator 
spirit. Von Weizacker, author of the 
new planetary cosmology, terminates 
one of his works by stating that the 
philosophical event of our age is the 
breakdown of the symbolism of the ma- 
terial infinite. Modern man had sub- 
stituted an infinite universe for the 
idea of God. Faith in the eternity of 
the world is the faith of those who no 
longer believe in God. Now this faith 
has been broken down and its founda- 
tions are in ruins. The substitution 
for the divine infinity has collapsed be- 
cause it was merely a poor substitute. 
The change that has come upon natural 
science will not alter the sobriety of 
the scientific method, but it will teach 
us to see what we have been neglect- 
ing because we did not wish to see it. 
“We do not know,” concludes Weizsack- 
er, “if the day is at hand, but it could 
happen that a new man could open his 
eyes and be amazed to find himself con- 
fronted with a new nature.” We merely 
add that the man would be in a better 
position to heed the invitation of the 
Psalmist: Praise the Lord in the firma- 
ment where He shows his power, praise 
Him in the marvellous things which 
He has made. 


| Source: REVUE DES SCIENCES RELIGIEUSES. 30 Année, No. 2, avril 
1956, pp. 113-134. “Astronomie et Philosophie.” 
Presentation: Edward Masiarz, c.pp.s., and William J. Kramer, c.pp.s., St. 
Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Indiana. 
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